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VISITS OF THE LIVING TO THE DEAD. 

The account given by A. J. M. (ante, p. 45) of 
Lord Bradford’s visit to Teddington in 1832 to 
look upon the face of his ancestor, the Lord 
Keeper Bridgeman, who had been in his coffin 
for more than a century and a half, is very striking. 
It recalls to my mind some incidents of a similar 
character, where the living have been brought face 
to face with the illustrious dead, whose mortal 
career had long been ended, but whose features, 
through the embalmer’s skill, retained the out- 
ward characteristics by which they were known to 
their contemporaries. 

Some of these narratives may interest your 
teaders ; and I hope they will be the means of 
eliciting other contributions on the subject. 

1, In 1654 the coffins containing the bodies of 
Charles V. and his descendants were removed 
from the vault in front of the high altar in the 
church of the Escorial to their final resting-place 
in the Pantheon, “As the body of Charles V. 
was placed in his marble sarcophagus,” writes Sir 
W. Stirling-Maxwell (Cloister Life of Charles V., 
1853, p. 279), “the coverings were removed to 
enable Philip IV. to come face to face with his 
great ancestor. The corpse was found to be quite 
entire, and even some sprigs of sweet thyme, 


folded in the winding sheet, retained, said the 
friars, all their vernal fragrance after the lapse of 
four score winters.” 

But once more the resolute countenance of 
the victor of Muhlberg was to be seen by a 
degenerate successor. Towards the end of the 
eighteenth century, Charles III. of Spain, at the 
request of the author of Vuthek, ordered the 
marble omae which contained the body of 
the famous Emperor of the West to be removed 
from its niche and the lid to be raised. The 
features, so well known from the portraits 
by Titian, were still unchanged, and the wild 
thyme, gathered in the Vera of Plasencia by the 
Jeromite friars more than two centuries before, 
was fresh and sweet. 

2. In 1813, while a passage was being con- 
structed under the choir of St. George's Chapel, 
Windsor, an ——— was accidentally made in 
one of the walls of Henry VIIL.’s vault. Three 
coffins were seen, and it was supposed that one of 
them might hold the remains of Charles I. The 
vault was examined in the presence of George IV. 
and other distinguished persons, among whom was 
Sir Henry Halford, and to the work published by 
him (An Account of the Opening of the Coffin of 
Charles, I., 4to. 1813) I am indebted for the 
details of the interesting incident. 

On opening the coffin supposed to contain the 
remains of the unfortunate monarch, the body 
was found wrapped in cere-cloth, and the damp 
folds about the face adhered so closely that on 
being detached it was found to retain an impress 
of the royal countenance—a circumstance which 
to ardent loyalists would doubtless recall the 
legend of Santa Veronica. The head was found 
to be separate from the body, and the black 
hair of the head was cut short at the neck, to 
facilitate the headsman’s task. But no cir- 
cumstantial evidence was uired to prove 
that the remains of Charles I. had at last been 
found. The long oval face, and the brown pointed 
beard, which the pencil of Vandyck has rendered 
so familiar to us, were at once recognized. When 
the face was first seen the left eye was full and 
open, but it vanished almost immediately on ex-. 
posure to the air. After a short time, when the 
identity of the remains was placed beyond a 
doubt, the coffin was closed and the vault was 
fastened up. 

3. One more interview with the dead must be 
told, though in this case the body had not been 
embalmed. Some years ago the family vault of 
the Stanhope family was, for some necessary reason, 
opened, and the lid of the coffin which contained 
the body of the famous earl, the author of the 
Letters, was by accident removed. The skeleton 
was reclining on a white satin coverlet, and the 
cranium p mene up on a cushion of the same 
material with a courtly air of repose which was 
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very remarkable, and which made a great impres- 
sion on those who were present. I was not an 
eye-witness of the event, but relate the occurrence 
as it was told to me. 

It may be mentioned incidentally that the late 
earl was not originally buried in the family vault, 
but in the church at Bretby. F. G. 


WHITAKER’S “ HISTORY OF CRAVEN.” 

During the past few days there have come into 
- possession as a descendant of Jobn Baynes, 

0 is so highly spoken of in Whitaker’s History 
of Craven (p. 321), rs relating to the expenses 
of printing and publishing that work. I cannot 
expect their contents to be of universal interest, 
but for the benefit of my brethren of Craven I beg 
a place for them in “N. & Q.” 

The first is a letter from Dr. Whitaker to Mr. 
Edwards, who, as I gather from the title-page of 
the History, was the doctor’s bookseller and agent 


in Halifax :— 
Holme, June 5, 1811. 
Dear Sir,—It is now more than five Weeks since | rec* 
a Sheet from Mr. Nichols. I have written to him on the 
Subject & received no Answer. On Monday next I 


am setting out D.V. for Cumberland on an Excursion for 1 


Health & will* you to inform him that if it be not in- 
tended wholly to set aside the Author any sheet which 
his Press may happen to produce in three Weeks more 
may be addressed to me at John Marshalls Exq. Water- 
Milloch near Penrith, Cumberland. Please to forward 
to Mr, Nichols the enclosed. I am Dear Sir 
Very truly 
WHITAKER. 
Addressed—Mr. Edwards, Halifax. 


With this is enclosed the statement of account, 
which I decipher thus. It is full of little correc- 
tions and emendations, the results, I think, of Dr. 
Whitaker’s taxing. 

Rev. Dr. Whitaker, To J. Nichols & Son. 
1803. (History of Craven.) « 
1 


Jan. 15. Printing 500 Proposals 
Jan, 30. Advertisement on —_ Mag. Cover 


9 
1908 to 418 3 
1804, Paid Carr. of Papers 


1804. 
July 14. Printing 30 First Sheets at 2 7 0... 
7 Sheets of Pedigrees, at 3 3 0 

& Additions to this Time 


June. Printing 26 sheets at 2 7 0 
2 sheets & 4 Plants, Subscribers & Additions 
83 sheets of Cancels... 
Pedigree of Midelton... ; 
Labels & Addition’ Subscribers... 
Correcti & Additions in Proofs .. 
5 Sheets of Pedigrees, at3 30... 
4 R™ Stout Brown Paper for pack* up 
Parcels in, at 33/ 
, carriage of sm" Parcels, “Booking 
Parcels, Porterage to Inns, _ for 
Packing Parcels, ... ee 


* The seal obliterates the next word. 


ooo 


Advertizing on Gent. Mag. several times... 2 2 
a a Ream, omitted in Stationers Bill ... 1 15 
re Paid to Binder, Balance of his 1" Bill .. 

Paid to D° for 98 more Books at 57 . 
re 10. Paid Hotpresser, as by his Bill 

Delivery of Subscribers’ Copies 
May. Cancel Leaf of Preface & Addition’ 

Leaf of Corrections 


Rec‘ as on other side®* ... 


Balance due to N. & Son 
Add commission on 70 Books sold at 26each 8 15 
1806. 68 31 
Augt. Printing Additions to sheets, 

at 2 0 0 (sic) one on 
Three Pedigrees ... oes 
2 Rms & Royal Paper 912 
Alterations in Leaf not used, 10 6) 44 6 
Postage, & Parcels, 2 JS 


emlomlo 


Advertizing Whalley on Gent. Mag. ... 
Snos ... 


Per Contra,* 
Sept. 5. By Cash 
1805. 


Oct. 21. Ree* of Mr. Heber 

Mr. Gough ... 
1805. Mr. Nichols ... 
June to Rec* by 70 ote} 
Augt, 1806. soldat 2126 §** 


On the back of the letter to Mr. Edwards I find 
the following, addressed “ Messrs. Nichols & Son, 
Red Lion Court, London. P.S.—Only one en- 
closure ” :— 

Halifax June 8, 1811. 

Dear Sir,—Last Night I received this & the enclosed 


) | from my friend D* Whitaker be so good as pay proper 


attention to his request. I frequently enquire to hasten 
them with the 7 they hope to have it ready ins 
Fortnight lam D* Sir 
Yours tfully 
HO" Rowaare. 
It will be observed that there are at the foot of 
the bill some items relating to the doctor's History 
of Whalley. I have thought it better to insert 
- whole document as it stands rather than divide 
Frev. W. Joy, M.A., F.S.A. 
Cathedral Library, Ely. 


EXCERPTS FROM THE DIARY OF ANDREW HAY. 
(Continued from p, 62.) 

17, Fryday, 7 acloak.—This morning after I vas readie 

I went to Bigger & spok w' Mr. Alex" Leving tone and 

seme of the elders who desyred me to draw u) ans dis- 


* The “ Per Contra” account forms‘a second column 
in the original, 
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positioun of the toure in Bigger be James Broun to the 
minister and Sessioun for 400 mks; also that we should 
supplicat my L. Wigtoun for some old timber in the 
Boghall to be a roofe to the toure to be a schoole: Mr. 
Alex" told me that he had some reports of mosse troupers 
but there ’s no certainty. 

Therafter I went to the Boghall wt W™ Crightoun & 
eaw only five joists & a peece of ane old fluiring which 
could be usefull for us; then Icam home & dyned wt m 
wiffe & in the afternoone I caused Hew Nisbit write & 


Aictated di 


ane it" of the said toure and putt init a 
pro’rie of resignat" & a precept of seasing. 

I heard from London of a malicious paper in print & 
read it called the Characters of some Scotch grandees, 
etc. It is against Waristoun, Argyle, Swyntoun, Co’. 
Lockert, and David Barclay, & is most bitter, it is sup- 

osed to be composed by Christop. Irving, Pat. Oliphant, 
Pittilloch, andone Miller. I saw another paper 
in write concerning the Reformation of all the Judica- 
torie in Scotland. The Scots affairs are committed to 
Waristoun, Vaine, 8S‘ Jo", Jo Disborow, Lambert, Gallo- 
wh etc. Therafter I retired at night. 

his was a tollerable good day. 
A drying day after a morning raine. 


18 June, Saturnday, 7 acloak.—This morning after I 
eas readie I wrote a letter to my brother concerning my 
coming to Haystoun on Munday if God will. I wrote 
another letter to Mr. Arch. Porteous to go thether wt 
me to see my brothers daughter who is taken wt the 
epilepsie. After I had breakfasted my aunt Katherin 
cam to me & shew me she was in distresse I gave her 
a dollar. She told me that the lady Smythfield died 
upon Wednesday last and was buryed yesterday, & yt 
#he had left all she had to her son W"™ & so she went 
away home. 

About 12 acloak I dyned wt my wiffe who was very 
unweel all this day. After denner I walked to the 
moase & found that the peats were not yet dry. I caused 
bring home the powny & stugged him. Therafter I did 
read a litle on the litle french book against melancholy 
becaus my spirit was 

Toward evening I retired myself to my weekly search, 
& found that I had not walked this week suitable to the 
large allowance the Lord gave me the last sabbath, for 
which I was sory yet I resolved in the lords strenth to 
amend it in time to come, & so I went to prayer q'in 
also the lord was good to me. 

This day I find Mr. Sam Johnstoun is dead, & my 

is assigned unto his son Alex". 

At night I went to family dutie, & so to supper. This 
day was prettie free of outward temptations. 

A mixed day wind and some raine. 


20 June, Munday, 6 acloak.—This morning Mr. Rot 
Broun & Mr. Arch. Porteous cam to me betymes. After 
1 was readie we took our breakfast together, & therafter 
we went away to Haystoun to visite my brothers child 
subject to the epilepsie. By the way we heard great 
reports of the rysing of the mose-troupers, but no cer- 
taintie of it. I called at Hallyairds & saw the good wiffe 
of Hundleshope, who told me that her husband had been 
imprisoned thes 5 weeks in Peebles at Mounerhews in- 
stance for 2000 mks. 

We cam to —- at noone and dyned wt my 
brother & his wiffe, after denner Mr. Arch Porteous 
appointed some things for the child and wold have gone 
but my brother being ernest I moved him to stay, so we 
went to the fields together, my brother shew me he had 
built a new dyke about the Rye yard which cost him 
200 mks. He told me the maner of the lady Smeithfeilds 
death, That seeing her sone Sir Jo" so confirmed wt 
the french disease immediatlie death seased on her & 


she took bed & never rose againe, that she had left her 
moveables, the one half to her daughter and the other 
half to her son W™. 

My brother told me also he had been in Ed', and had 
delivered to Mary 500 mks, & taken my discharge there- 
of for my use, also my last terms annual rent extendi 
225 mks, & had gotten my discharge, both which I left 
with Mary. I cam in with my brother & so we went 
altogether to supper & therafter to bed. 

This was but a raving day to me, 
A very warme faire day. 


21, Twysday, 4 acloak.—This morning being in Ha: 
toun after I was readie I went to breakfast wt Mr. 
Broun & Mr. Arch Porteous, & then we took our horse 
& cam away homeward. My brother convoyed us to the 
Needpath, & so left us. Therafter we cam to the Stane 
& took some refreshment. I went to Bigger to the 
sermon, 

I heard Mr Alex" Levingstone on Jude 8, In the text 
4 things, a comparison betwixt them & others, a descrip- 
tion of thes he speaks of, and enumeration of their faults 
& a reproofe to them, Obs, that tho’ all sines are not of 
one degree, yet all sins are equally abhominable in Gods 
sight. Obs 2, that pernicious erroneous persons are but 
filthy dreamers pleasing themselves in sinfull pleasures, 
Error is a dream 3 wayes, 6 rules how to be free of thes 
dreames and mistakes about our condition. Obs last, 
that error in judgmet brings forth error in practice, etc. 
After sermon I went to the sessioun where we ordered 
some discipline and luded the closing of the bar- 
gaine of the schoole wt James Broun, and I was ap- 
pointed to draw a supplication to L. Wigtoun for the old 
timber in Boghall. 

At 12 acloak Mr Alex" & Mr Rot Broun & his wife 
went all doune wt me & dyned at the Stane, & stayed a 
whyle in the afternoone, After they wer gone I went 
to the feilds, then I resaved ane letter (being aren 
w' Mr Alex" anent John Callender’s coming to Humbie) 
from Sir Jo" Cheislie and another from the lady Humbie 
be her footman, both desiring me to be in Ed" tomorrow 
which I promised if the lord will, & so I went to dutie. 

This was a tolerable day to me. 

A prettie faire day. 


22 June, Wednesday, 6 acloak.—This morning after I 
was readie I went to Ed" for meeting with the lady 
Waristoun befor she go to London, by the way I called 
at Dolphinton & saw him & his wife, & acquainted him 
that the lady Humbie was going to the Bath, he said he 
wold rs have gone if he had more tyme to prepare 
himself, 

Icam to Ed‘ about 3 acloak and went to my sisters 
hous who told me she had resaved 7200 m. from m 
brother for me, & she wanted 5 merks. Therafter 
went doun & saw the lady Waristoun, who told me she 
had agreed wt the coachman for 26 lib stg, & that they 
wer to go away on Munday nixt; She told me also that 
her lord had written home that ther are great fears of 
ane invasion upon all the 3 Kingdomes. 

Toward night Sir Jo Cheislie cam and then we con- 
ferred a long tyme anent my lord Waristoun's condition 
being continued still all the moneth president of Coun- 
cell of State. 

I spok wt Pat Murray anent the t ts of Deuchar, 
who seemed to be satisfyed albeit [ could not get money 
to him till near Lambes. My sister told me her husband 
was fyned in 35 lib Sterling for y* wyne he brought 
home. SoIcamdoun & supped w* the lady Waristoun 
& Sir Jo", and they moved me to stay therall that night, 
therfor I retired myself & so I went to bed. 

This was but a raving day. 


A windie ranie day. 
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23, Thursday, 7 acloak.—This morning being in Ed" 
after I was readie I made some enquirie about —¢n | 
for the lady Humbies journey, but could find none. 
resaved a letter from her shewing me that she had re- 
saved 2000 mks from Mr Ja Kirktoun, and that he 
desyred a Cautioner, and entreating me to speak w' 
Mr Brand to be Cautioner for her, but I thought it not 
expedient least she should get a refusal, for he was crav- 
ing his accompt of funeralls from her in the tyme. 

{ was w' the lady Waristoun & Sir Jo” closse all this 
fornoone consulting about the ladys affairs, both in the 
familie & in their office. The familie is committed to 
the lady Redhall & the managing of their office to the 
severall clerks, and so I left them & went to denner. 
After denner Mr W™ Cheislie lent the lady £000 mks, 
and I lent him 40 lib to make it out, which he promised 
to repay me againe. 

About 4 acloak at night I went to my horse and went 
on to Humbie. I cam ther about 7 ho”, & conferred 
wt the lady a long tyme anent her eye! to the Bath, 
& the disposing of her estate and her child. We re- 
solved to let her daughter stay in Humbie, and that her 
cusigne M™ Gray should wait upon her, Therafter I 
wrote le'* to all the freinds. & she subscrybed them, to 
meet at Humbie upon Saturday for ordering her affairs, 
And after supper I retired myself & then went to bed. 
This was a tolerable good day. 

A prettie faire day & warme. 
A. G. Rerp, F.S.A. Scot. 


(To be continued.) 


ROBERT DINWIDDIE, GOVERNOR OF 
VIRGINIA. 


In one of the porches of the parish church of 
Clifton there is a large-sized mural slab (which was 
transferred from the old church to its present 
position) with this inscription :— 

“Tn this church are deposited the remains of | Robert 
Dinwiddie, Esqr., formerly Governor of Virginia, | who 
deceased July the 27th, 1770, in the 78th year of his 
age. | The annals of that country will testify | with what 
judgement, activity, and zeal he exerted himself in the 
publick cause, | when the whole North American Con- 
tinent was involved | in a French and Indian War. | His 
rectitude of conduct in his Government, | and integrity in 
other publick employments, | addalustre to his character, 
which was revered while he lived, | and will be held in 
estimation whilst his name survives. | His more private 

. Virtues, and the amiable social qualities he possess‘d, | 
were the happiness of bis numerous friends and rela- 
tions. | many of whom shared his bounty, | all lament 
his loss. | As his happy dispositions for domestic life | 
were best known to his affectionate wife and daughters, 
| they have erected this monument | to the memory of 
his conjugal and paternal love, | which they will ever 
cherish and revere | with that piety and tenderness he 
80 greatly merited. | 

Farewell blest shade! no more with grief opprest, 

Propitious angels guide thee to thy rest!” 

A copy of the foregoing inscription having been 
made (Sept. 15, 1882) and forwarded to Mr. R. A. 
Brock, of Richmond, Virginia, U.S., Corresponding 
Secretary and Librarian of the Virginia Historical 
Society, this reply, dated October 6, has been 

received :— 
“Tam very much obliged for your kind letter and its 
most welcome enclosure, and for the relief which your 


offer seems to promise of an anxiety which has oppressed 
me, that I might not in time be able to secure the data 
on which to base an adequate biographical sketch of 
Governor Dinwiddie, as a proper introduction to the 
‘Papers.’ You will indeed confer a great favour on me 
if you can procure me information of the early life of 
Governor Dinwiddie, and of the period of his first residence- 
in Virginia; and can place me in correspondence with 
his present representatives, so that an application for a 
copy of his portrait, to accompany the forthcoming 
volume, may be facilitated. To stimulate these offices 
with them, I can assure them of a somewhat gratifying 
return; the ‘ Papers’ enabling me to clear the memory of 
the Governor of the malignant aspersions of his enemies, 
by whom he was charged with the misapplication of 
20,000/., entrusted to him for the defence of the colonies, 
and which charge has unfortunately been accredited b 
the compilers of many biographical dictionaries. I think 
I can abundantly vindicate his whole course, and estab- 
lish a character of untiring energy, unusual zeal, minute 
attention, and self-anebgation. In personal service he 
appears by his record to have been by far the most active 
and zealous of our colonial governors. I had information 
some time since from Dr. Dinwiddie Brazier Phillips, late 
surgeon of the U.S. Navy, and a descendant of the niece of 
Governor D., that in 1854 he met in London General 
Gilbert Hamilton Dinwiddie, Commissary-General of the 
British Army ; and that having been invited to that gentle- 
man’s residence, he saw there the portrait of Governor 
Dinwiddie and various personal belongings. He informed 
me that General D. had since died, but that he left a son, 
a lieutenant in the army. You will confer a great favour 
on both myself and the Society at large if you can 
succeed in securing what is desired for the book, I 
should be glad to give some account of the daughters of 
Governor D., and, indeed, to make the sketch as full and 
generally interesting as possible.” 

It is hoped that Mr. Brock’s letter will be the 
means of eliciting the information he desires, 
and with this in view it has been printed. Bis 
dat qui cito dat. Meanwhile the following par- 
ticulars may possibly prove acceptable to him :— 

“Whitehall, July 20 [1751]. The king has been 
pleased to constitute and appoint Rob. Dinwiddie, Esq., 
to be lieutenant-governor of his majesty’s colony snd 
dominion of Virginia in America, in room of Sir Wm. 
Gooch, Bart.”—Gent. Mag., 1751, xxi. 333. 

“ Governor Dinwiddie’s Speech to the Assembly of 
Virginia.”—Jb., 1755, xxv. 304, 

“July 28 (1770). Robert Dinwiddie, Esq., late 
Governor of Virginia.”—Jb., 1770, x). 393. 

“ Aug. 13[1771]. Archibald Hamilton, Esq., of the 
Isle of Man. to Miss Dinwiddie, daughter of the late 
Governor of Virginia.”—Jb., 1771, xli. 378. 

“ The Rev. George Wilkins, Rector of St. Michael's, 
Bristol, born 1743, married first Mary, daughter of John 
Dinwiddie, Esq., by whom (apparently) he had no issue.” 
—Burke’s Landed Gentry, 1849, i. 329. 

Mr. Dinwiddie, as recorded in his monumental 
inscription, was buried at Clifton; but whether 
he died there, and, if so, whether he had been 
more than a visitor (like many in those days) to 
the hot wells, is yet to be ascertained. Mr. Brock 
has very ably edited for the Virginia Historical 
Society the first volume of The Official Letters of 
Alexander Spotswood, Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Colony of Virginia, 1710-22 (Richmond, 1882); 
and, as mentioned above, he has The Records of 
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the Administration of Lieut.-Governor Robert 
Dinwiddie, 1752-7, in active er 
BHBA. 


Otp Crocxs.—Mr. W. F. Marsu in 
“N. & Q.” (6 S. vi. 488), gives the maker of an 
old clock, but neither date nor the nature of the 
clock. This is a subject upon which much in- 
formation is wanted. It is greatly to be regretted 
that the authorities of the South Kensington 
Museum have made no serial collection of clocks. 
A few strange and remarkable timepieces are to 
be found scattered about in the museum; but 
nothing more. What is wanted is a series of 
clocks, showing the progressive development of 
their mechanism and their adaptation as articles 
of household furniture—both indicated chrono- 
logically. Such a collection would be most in- 
teresting. I would add a few words about old 
clocks. 

“ Fifteenth Century ” clocks.—Under this name 
the dealers in old art furniture and curiosities sell 
clocks of considerable beauty and some antiquity. 
They were made soon after 1500 and up to 1700. 
But I doubt if any were really made in the fif- 
teenth century, and the dealers seem to mean that 
they were made before 1600. They are of brass, 
nearly cubical in figure, about 8 to 11 inches high, 
and surmounted by a large cupola-shaped exposed 
bell. The dial, brass or of white metal, is well 
engraved ; minutes are not indicated, but the 
hours are divided into quarters; they had but 
one—the hour—hand. The original works went 
but a little over twenty-four hours, and a single 
weight, regulated by a long pendulum, supplied 
the power. They stood on brackets, with a slit for 
the pendulum and two holes for the weight-chain. 
On the dial the name and locality of the maker 
were nearly always engraved, and often the date. 
I have one made by Rich. Rayment, Bury St. 
Edmunds, date not given. The tone of the bells 
is extremely beautiful, especially when softened 
by a pad of buff-leather on the hammer. The 
earliest of these clocks that I have seen was dated 
1539, the latest 1686. I should be glad of in- 
— respecting others—name, locality, and 


“ Grandfather's ” clock.—This is the name now 
popularly given to the tall, wooden-cased eight- 
day clocks, with large dials and sonorous bells, 
which for four or five past generations have been 
seen in every tolerably furnished house. Were 
these clocks made before 1700? I should be glad 
of dates and particulars. I have one of them, 
which was made by Henry Chater, of Ringwood, 
Hants, for my great-great-grandfather, between 
1720 and 1730. It is not dated, but I am certain of 
the period. Though there is no date on the clock 
itself, a new wheel, which was added to replace 
one worn out, has on it the figures 1801. It is 


the best clock in my house, and has been going 
one hundred and fifty years, 

James A, Saurer. 
Basingfield, Basingstoke. 


Tue Encuisn at Rome.—Among 
curious and interesting tablets which have been 
brought to view in the English College at Rome, 
during the extensive work now being carried on 
there, are two the inscriptions on which are re- 
markable enough to merit a record in “N. & Q.” 
The first is as follows:— 

“ Societas Anglica 

Jo Clerk Bathon B Re- 

gio Anglie Oratori Hospi- « 

talis hujus Biifactori 
MDXXIIII,” 

It commemorates his visit to Rome when he 
obtained for Henry VIII. the title of Defender of 
the Faith. Later he followed the king in his 
Protestantism. In Mary’s reign he fled to Vienna, 
where he died by the hand of an assassin. 

The other relates to a humbler worthy—a 
steward of the College—and is noteworthy for 
its obscurity :— 

“Thome Wythy Zenobie 
Anglorum Aidibus Fide et 
Taciturnitate quas maxime 
Virtute Britaii Religionis 
Inventores sibi merito assu 
munt nulli secundo, 


Christophorus Fischer 
Prothonotarius posuit 
4 Septembris.” 
R. H. Busx. 


Acrrsome : Sere.—The other day I was talk- 
ing to an elderly man in Surrey about the age of 
another man. “He must be getting old,” I said. 
“Yes, sir,” said the man; “I should say he’s 
rather agersome.” This delightful word was quite 
new to me, and it is not in Mr, G. Leveson- 
Gower’s E.D.S. List of Surrey Provincialisms. 
On the same day I had speech of a youngish man 
who was unloading a cart of fir-tree tops for eldin. 
“They look too green to burn,” said I. “But 
they ll do for winter,” he replied ; 
got a lot o’ sere ones for now.” Sere is in Mr. 
Leveson-Gower’s List, and is common enough in 
Surrey. A. J. M. 


Enciish Sonnet AntHotocy.—May I be per- 
mitted to initiate a list of books which come under 
this designation, and so accede to Mr. 8S. Wap- 
DINGTON’S request to be furnished with the title of 
any work of the sort (beside those of Dennis and 
Main) published in recent years? We shall not, 
I trust, differ on the point whether 1869 be a 
recent year or not. I take it to be so. Now, 
I believe the complete list of such works pub- 
lished in the course of this century will be con- 
siderable, 
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All I am able to do is to record the few works 
of the kind which are in my own library, viz:— 


The Sonnets of Shakspeare and Milton. (Moxon.) 


1830. Feap. 8vo. 
The Book of Sonnets. Edited by A. Montagu 
(Saunders & Otley.) 1841, large 


Woodford. 
12mo, 

The Book of the Sonnet. Edited by Leigh Hunt 
(posthumous). 1869 and 1878. 8vo. The Book 
of the Sonnet. Edited by S. Adams Lee. 1869 
and 1878. 8vo. These two appear to have been 
from the first published together by Roberts, of 
Boston. I have only the second edition. Leigh 
Hunt’s preliminary essay is very inaccurate in its 
quotations, In the line:— 

“ Methought I saw [the grave] where Laura lay,” 
he or the printer omits the words in brackets, and 
in the line:— 

“ Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea,” 
besides divorcing have and sight he turns rising 
into the dreadful bathos coming. 

Then, of course, follow the collections of Dennis, 


Main, Waddington, and Hall Caine. ' 
M. I. 
Athenzeum Club. 


Locat Worps.—The emma of the late 
census in this town has been requested by the 
authorities of the Census Office in London to state 
what is meant by the term sandgrinder, which 
was returned as the “ profession or occupation ” of 
several people cecbesin These people are 
grinders of sandstone ; the coarse powder thus 
produced being used extensively by cottagers to 
read upon their stone floors, in order to kee 
them cleaner than they would be without su 
aid, Wm. Karroor. 
Leigh, Lancashire, 


Boox-piatrs.—I have a book with a book-plate 
finely engraved, measurimg 4] in. by 3} in., which 
bears a device and the following name and date : 
FR. ANDREAS BISCIONVS PREDICATOR GENERALIS 
ET SOCIVS REVE’MI P. FR'IS NICOLAI RODVLPHY 
SACRI ET APOSTOLIC] PALATY MAGISTRI ORDINIS 
PRADICATORVM. ANNO 1623. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Gorpow or Park: Courts or AvcHTERFOUL : 
Dayson or Danreira.—The names of these 
Scotch families appear in 1790 on the list of 
—— nobles, What representatives of these 
families secured the rights of Hungarian nobility ; 


what title, if any, did they assume; and have 
they any descendants ? 

Count Lestiz.—Of what parentage was Count 
Leslie, one of the assassins of Waldstein ; and did 


the former leave any descendants? 
E. Primrose, 


Lizur. Wacnory.— Can any reader of “N.&Q.” 
assist me to the parentage of Lieut. Waghorn, who 
was said to have been the pioneer of what was 
then called the overland route to India? e 


Faruer-1n-Law : Sister-1n-Law, &c.—When 
did the use of these expressions begin? They 
must have been in common use before the 1611 
translation of the Bible. What is the exact mean- 
ing of “in law”? The idiom seems peculiarly 
English? To what law is reference — - 


Youne’s Tasovents.”—In an early 
edition of this book there are some illustrations 
respecting which I should be glad of information 
—ed. London, 1750, pp. 326. Mr. Young’s name 
does not appear on the en or in any other 
part of the book so far as 1 can see. The book 
contains a few full-page engravings, of poor execu- 
tion, by Hulsbergh, Parr, Ryland, and M. Van der 
Gucht ; but the curious thing is a number (about 
twenty) of circular engravings, of admirable quality 
both as regards design and execution, which are 
lightly pasted in, on the inner margins of pages of 
the text. These engravings are somewhat in the 
style of “emblems,” and appear to illustrate certain 
lines in the poem : a little x in faded ink stands 
in front of the line to which the emblem is in- 
tended to apply. They are certainly not all 
engraved by the same hand; but I can detect no 
engravers name or mark on any of them. A 
motto in Latin or Greek surrounds each design, 
like the legend on a medal. Possibly some former 
mg has inserted these circular engravings to 

autify the volume. I wish to ask, Are these 
engravings a part of this edition or not ; and if so, 
is it known who were the artists and engravers ? 
The engravings, including circular motto, are about 
3} inches in diameter ; some of them are strongly 
suggestive of Albert Durer’s style. 

W. H. Parrerson. 

Belfast. 


Tue Mametvoxes THE FirrgentH AND 
Sixrgenta Cenrorizes.—I am desirous of ascer- 
taining what, if any, can be recommended asa 
good history of the Mamelukes in Egypt during 
the above period. 

Epiror or tue “ GIoRNALE DEGLI 
Ervpit1 Curtosi.” 
Padua. 


Corporation Customs.— Among the expenses 
incidental to the bailiff’s election at Buckingham, 
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I find an entry, “May Bushes, 10s. 6d.” What 
were these May bushes? Who were the blue-coat 
men and green-gown men of Buckingham ? 


Unxyown Acre.—The Corporation of Newbury 
receive rent for a plot of ground so called. Why 
is it so called ? G. L. Gomme. 


Travetters Iraty 1n 1743.—I take the 
following from the introduction to A Description 
of Holland, &c. (London, 1743) :— 

“In several cities of Italy at this date Travellers of 
note are waited upon on the part of the Senate, and 
have Wine and other Refreshments sent to their lodgings. 
In the Empire, at the Palatine, and other Courts they 
are carried to the Cellars to drink at the great T uns ; 
and at Hamburgh, to the publick Vault, to be treated 
with Old Hock very liberally, in the company of the 
Magistrate.”—Pp. iii-iv. 

When did this hospitable habit cease? Surely, if 
such a reception was accorded to every traveller 
in 1743, there must be notices similar to the above 
in many books ; but I confess I do not recollect 
any as I write. Witiiam Georce Brack. 


“Bupste Squeak.”— The other night 
whilst I was reading the first book of Virgil’s 
ineid, I was somewhat surprised to find the 
following derivation of bubble at p. 401 of Dr. 
Kennedy’s edition of The Works of Virgil (Long- 
mans, 1876):—“ Bubula (beef, whence the dish 
called ‘bubble and squeak’).” Is the doctor right 
and Peter Pindar wrong when he says,— 

**Such is the sound (the simile ’s not weak) 

Formed by what m :rtals bubble call and squeak, 

When midst the frying-pan in accents savage, 

The beef so surly quarrels with the cabbage ” ? 
F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Tuomas Epwarps, or Fitkins, co. Oxoy.— 
Can you refer me to a pedigree of the above ? 
He was of the Middle Temple, and M.P. for 
co, Somerset in 1724, and his daughter Mary 
married Lord Middleton. Apix WIiLtIAMs. 

Lechlade, Glos, 


Dewnvurst Famity.—Were the families of 
Dewhurst of Ashton and Dewhurst of Dewhurst 
Houses, both of Lancashire, descended from the 
same stock? Any notes relating to the family 
prior to the eighteenth century will greatly —~ 

AD. 


Damue Famity.—On Dec. 20, 1755, were mar- 
married, at St. George-the-Martyr, Queen Square, 
London, the Rev. Thos. Maddock, Rector of Liver- 
pool, and Margaret, widow of James Woodcock, 
of Berkhampstead, Esq.,and daughter of— Damme, 
of West Derby, co. Lancaster. I should be very 
grateful to any one who could give me the parent- 
age and ancestry of this Margaret Damme. The 
name is peculiar and uncommon, and the only 
reference to it that I have met with is in the 
Paston Letters, where the family of Damme is 


mentioned as one of respectability in Norfolk in 
the fifteenth century, and one of them is recom- 
mended as a candidate for a Norfolk borough. 
Margaret Damme is said to have been born at 
West Derby in June, 1720, but her baptism is 
not registered in that parish or any neighbouring 
one. Her first husband, James Woodcock, to 
whom she was married in 1748, was a Yorkshire- 
man, who had made a large fortune in Jamaica as 
a merchant. By her first marriage she had a son, 
James Woodcock, of Berkhampstead, Esq., who 
married, in 1778, Charlotte Elizabeth, eldest daugh- 
ter and coheir of Sir Archer Croft, of Croft Castle, 
Bart., and, taking his wife’s name, was ancestor of 
the present family of Croft, of Greenham, Berks 
(vide Burke’s Landed Gentry). I should be glad 
of any information as to this Yorkshire family of 
Woodcock. Hamerton Crump. 

Northam, Bideford. 

[Burke's Gen. Armory, 1878, gives Damme, 4.v., as 
quartered by Fountaine through Walsh. } 


A Forerunyer or “Punca.”—In a metro- 
politan curiosity-shop I lately chanced upon some 
relics of an old weekly periodical of which I can 
find no mention. It is entitled Punch in Lon- 
don, being a small quarto of eight pages, printed 
by J. Duncombe, of 19, Little Queen Street, 
“Price One Penny.” The only numbers I have 
secured are the first and the sixteenth; but they 
probably furnish a fair criterion of the whole 
issue of this curious serial, which is illustrated 
by numerous rude but comic woodcuts from de- 
signs by George Cruikshank and other artists. 
The opening number, which bears date Jan. 14, 
1831—thus anticipating Punch by nearly a decade 
—commences with a long but very humorour 
address of ‘‘ Panch to his Readers.” Who were 
the leading spirits of this periodical, and how long 
was it published ? H. Ecroyp Sirsa. 

[You should read the article “ Punch” in Mr. Daven- 
port Adams's Dictionary of English Literature. } 


ORDINATIONS: MARRIAGE 
Licences.—I am anxious to know if any lists 
have been preserved, and where, of Presbyterian 
ordinations in England during the Commonwealth ; 
also, who issued marriage licences from 1648 to 
1660, when archbishops’ registers were in abeyance, 
and where they can be seen. 

Newron 0. Buppen, 


Leataer ror Watt Decoration.—Many of 
the municipal buildings in the Netherlands are 
hung with embossed Spanish leather, generally 
painted and gilded. Is there any book, ancient 
or modern, in English or French, giving a technical 
account of the process ? J. MasKe.t, 

Emanuel Hospital, Westminster. 


Hewry Smits, roe Recicipe.—Can you give 
me information as to the history of the above 


e 
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subsequent to the Restoration? He was head of 
an ancient family, formerly called Heriz, of With- 
cock, co. Worcester, which estate was confiscated 
at the Restoration. I am told that he sought 
refuge in France, and that he married a daughter 
of Charles Holland. I should much like to know 
what issue he had by this marriage, whether he 
ever returned to England, and what was the his- 
tory of his children, if he left any. 
Hamerton Crump. 
Northam, Bideford. 


Crossine tat Weppinc-Rinc.— About Sep- 
tember, 1880, I witnessed a wedding in one of 
the churches at Brighton, and observed the 
clergyman, when the ring was handed to him, turn 
towards the altar and make the sign of the cross 
-over the ring. Is this custom often used, and what 
is its origin Freperick E, Sawrer. 

Brighton. 


Heratpry. — Amongst some family papers I 
find the following arms blazoned ; but the motto is 
absent both from the one and the other. 1. Gu., 
on a bend cottised or three roses of the field, seeded 

-of the second, barbed vert. Crest, a demi-eagle 
with wings displayed or, holding in the beak a rose 
gu., stalked and leaved vert. 2. Sa.,a goat ar., 
attired or, standing on a child ppr., swaddled gu., 
and feeding on a tree vert, Crest, on a mount 
vert a goat lodged ar. against a tree ppr. Can 
any one tell me to what families they belong and 
the respective mottoes ? 8. H. 

32, Ainger Road, N.W. 


Avrnors or Quotations Waytrp:— 
“ And more riche tabernacles, 
And with piérrée move (! more) pinnacles, 
And more curious portraitures 
And quainte manner of figures 
Of golde work.” 
These lines are quoted in a paper written by a well- 
known antiquary, recently deceused, which paper is in 
my hands to be edited. They are quoted as from Chaucer, 
but I cannot find them there. F, J. Becxier. 
68, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. 


Replies. 


THE RUTHVEN PEERAGE. 
(6% vii. 87, 109, 153.) 

Without claiming to be “more learned” than 
Ienoramus “in this especial department,’ I will 
at least endeavour to be more accurate. Icnoramus 
pays that he had always supposed 


“that the creation of Scottish peers in any shape ter- 
minated with the Union, and also that a barony by writ 
of summons was & thing unheard of at any time in Scot- 


but that he finds 


“the reverse of both these propositions set forth by no 
less an authority than Mr. Joseph Foster, both in the 
preface to the new edition of his Peerage and in the body 
of that same work.” 
Now Icnoramvus ought to be perfectly aware that 
Mr. Foster sets forth nothing of the kind. No 
such statements are to be found either in the 
reface or in the body of the work. Indeed, Mr. 
Foster's contention is based on the very premises 
which Icnoramvus charges him with denying. He 
holds that Isabella, “ Baroness Ruthven,” can be 
proved to have possessed no hereditary right to 
the title, and to have established her assumption 
by nothing more than a mere coronation summons 
issued subsequent to the Union. “That Mr. 
Foster means,” says Ienoramus, “ that she there- 
by became a peeress of Scotland is put beyond 
doubt.” Mr. Foster, on the contrary, holds, and is 
alone in holding, that, as such summons could not 
create a Scottish peerage dignity, she never really 
became a peeress of Scotland at all. “‘ We sub- 
mit,” he says of this title, “that it ought to have 
no place in a peerage.” IaNoramus, however, con- 
tends that Mr. Foster’s recognition of this writ as 
a valid creation 
“is put beyond doubt by his adding that, in conse- 
quence of the English doctrine of the indefeasibility of 
peerage not obtaining in Scotland, the tile did not pro- 
perly transmit to the descendants of the lady in question, 
who nevertheless wrongfully assumed it.”* 
Here, again, Mr. Foster says nothing of the kind. 
It will be seen from his foot-note (for which I am 
responsible) that the conclusion which he draws is 
quite different. He inserts it in justification of 
his suggestion that this peerage may even now be 
challenged :— 

“ The English doctrine of the indefeasibility of peer- 
age, and of the blood being indelibly ennobled by sitting 
in Parliament, does not obtain in Scotland, where the 
right is always traversible.” 

There is nothing here, it will be seen, about the 
title “not properly transmitting.” Icnoramvus, 
by dexterously substituting this conclusion, tries 
to insinuate that Mr. Foster takes exception only 
to the transmission from the first holder to her 
descendants, and that he consequently recognizes 
the coronation summons as validly creating a 
peerage dignity in the person of that first holder. 
So, too, T. T. thinks it 

“well to explain that Mr. Foster's wild theory of a 
peerage of Scotland, whether for life or ‘by courtesy,’ or 
« ‘coronation barony,’ created by summons to a corona- 
tion by George I. or George II., rests on no basis what- 
ever. 


Unfortunately for these hasty critics, Mr. Foster 
has not committed himself to any such “ wild 
theory.” He holds that the summons of “ Baroness 
Ruthven” to a coronation did not create a peerage, 
but that it did (though erroneously) recognize a 
title. If (as he holds) the party summoned 


* The italics are my own. 
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never succeeded (as she alleged) to the dignity, 
she might nevertheless claim that the double re- 
cognition of the title by the crown fairly entitled 
her to hold it “by courtesy” for her life, though 
it could, of course, entitle her heirs to no such 
privilege. And this, which is a mere point of 
etiquette, is all that Mr. Foster is committed to : 

“ Her title was merely one of courtesy, ceasing at her 

death, being held by virtue of the coronation summons 
and not derived from the creation of Charles LI.”— 
Foster's Peerage, p. 611. 
We are all liable to err at times, especially on so 
intricate a subject as the peerage law of Scotland, 
but the chances are that Mr. Foster is right, if, in 
order to prove him wrong, it is necessary to per- 
vert his statements, 

I was loth to believe that the Ruthven honours 
were, and are still, wrongfully assumed till I read 
T. T.’s defence of their assumption. That defence, 
as it stands, effectually destroys any lingering be- 
lief in their validity :— 

“Non tali auxilio nec defensoribus istis 
Tempus eget.” 

The pedigree need not detain us long. Isabella 
Ruthven is truly described by Icnornamus as “ the 
lady who is generally supposed to have succeeded 
David, second Lord Ruthven, in his title.” Wood's 
Douglas speaks of her as,— 

“*Teabel, Baroness Ruthven, who succeeded her uncle 
David, the second lord, and had summons as a baroness 
to the coronations of George I. and also of George II.” 
Burke’s Peerage (1883) asserts that,— 

“ David, second baron, died without issue in 1701, when 
the barony devolved upon his niece, the Hon. (sic) Isabella 
Ruthven, as first baroness,” 

and we must remember that “in matters concern- 
ing Scotland,” Lyon King of Arms “ never fails” 
Sir Bernard. Yet T. T. now comes forward with 
the startling revelation that the “ Baroness Ruth- 
ven,” who assumed the honours in 1701 and for 
twenty-eight years thereafter, was not Isabella at 
all, but an aunt of hers, whose very existence is 
omitted in the accepted version of the descent. It 
is to be hoped that so severe a critic as T. T. is 
himself strictly accurate; but is he certain that 
Jean Ruthven outlived Sir W. Cunninghame and 
was the “ Baroness” summoned in 1727? It is 
difficult to see why Sir William should have taken 
the name of Ruthven if he never lived to profit by 
the tail, for T. T.’s notion that he took it “as senior 
coheir to the representation” is not only inept, 
but betrays ignorance of the fact that in Scotland 
the whole and sole representation was vested in the 
heir of line. It would, at any rate, have been 
more fair if T. T. had admitted that Mr. Foster 
here has but retained one of the errors in Wood's 
Douglas (which T. T. represents as “ correct”), of 
which, he frankly confesses in his preface, “some 
doubtless still remain.” But surely it is a striking 
proof of the chaotic condition of this title that this 


wholly (or, it may be, partly) fabulous succession, 
at the very crisis of the descent, should have been 
so generally and so long accepted. 

And now, as to the limitation. As the patent 
is alleged to have been “ unfortunately ” burnt, the 
terms of the limitation are unknown. It is some- 
what curious that if, as T. T. assumes, “ the limita- 
tion was wider than to heirs male of the body,” no 
steps were taken to set them on record during the 
century that the instrument of creation was in 
existence. The result of this suppression, I need 
hardly add (though the fact seems unknown to 
T. T.), is that the law presumes a limitation to 
heirs male of the body. That presumption, as 
Lord Mansfield expresses it, is “always open to 
be contradicted by the heir female upon evidence 
shown to the contrary.” But the evidence in this 
case, instead of supporting, actually rebuts the 
assumption made in Wood’s Douglas, and (appa- 
rently) in Burke’s Peerage, and (alternatively) by 
T. T., that the honours were limited to heirs of 
line. For, as Mr. Foster justly observes,— 

“ The fact that Sir W. Cunninghame, who died 1722, 

did not take the honours is entirely destructive of this 
unwarrantable assumption.’’ 
As, however, the limitation to heirs of line was (as 
may be seen from T. T.’s paper) the most com- 
fortable hypothesis on which Isabella and her heirs 
could found, we need not wonder that significant 
efforts have been made to keep this clenching 
evidence out of sight. In an old Burke’s Peerage 
(1829) which I have by me, Lady Cunninghame is 
said to have “died without issue,” while even in 
the current edition all mention of her issue is 
suppressed. 

As against this definite evidence we have only 
the suggestions in Wood’s Douglas that,— 

“it is understood that the honours were to the heirs 
general of the patentee’s body, as the title was kept on 
the Union Roll” (ii. 464)...... **supposed to be to heirs 
general, as an heir general* succeeded in 1701 ” (ii. 686). 
T. T., similarly, founds on the Union rol],— 
“That the limitation was wider than to heirs male of 
the body, and included heirs general, or gave a power of 
nomination, there can be no doubt, because the male line 
had failed, and a female, who was not the heir of line, 
was in ion in 1707, when the title was placed on 
the Union roll.” 

Of the two alternative limitations here suggested 
(of which more hereafter), it is obvious that the 
one to “heirs general” could not include “a 
female who was not the heir of line,” and that 
either the hypothesis irritates her possession, or 
her possession irritates the hypothesis. But, that 
the evidence here founded upon is inept, nor | 
relevantly be adduced, can duly be instructed. 
For the barony of Newark, which had been created 

* We have seen that, whoever succeeded in 1701, it 
was certainly not an (he should have said ¢Ae) heir 
general. 
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about the same time, was kept in the same way 
on the Union roll, though it had in truth become 
extinct in 1694, on the failure of the male line, as 
was at once decided, when the question was raised 
in 1793. 

Let me re that there are two separate and 
irreconcilable hypotheses, each of which is in turn 
upheld by T. T., according as he is treating of the 
(alleged) institute (Jean), or of Isabel and her 
heirs of line. Either the honours were limited to 
heirs general, which we see they cannot have been, 
or there was a clause in the instrument of creation 
constituting a faculty of nomination, in which case 
(even reserving a point) the successive “lords” 
must have taken exclusively as “ares of tailzie” 
under a nomination per expressum to the honours. 
On this latter hypothesis their case is on all fours 
with that of the Earls of Errol. Now we know 
that on Lord Errol’s title being challenged (on 
petition) in 1796, the Lords refused to confirm it 
to him till he had produced the original nomina- 
tion (for a while missing), under which alone he 
took. Here, then, we have an ominous precedent for 
the Ruthven peerage, if, as would now seem, there 
is not an adminicle or phantom of evidence for the 
existence of any such nomination, or even of a 
clause in the patent (or of any regrant upon re- 
signation) warranting the same ! 

The truth is that this alleged nomination is a 
mere desperate deus ex, introduced to account for 
what T, T. terms “this abnormal succession.” 
Thus, in Burke’s Peerage for 1883 (“ Ruthven”) 
we still find under “Creation” the old heirs of 
line hypothesis :— 

“ Creation 1651. The t containing the precise 

specification of the honours of the house of Ruthven was 
unfortunately consumed but it is understood and so 
acted upon that the reversion [sic] was to the heirs male 
and female [sic] of the patentee’s body.” 
“ Understood and so acted upon” by whom? By 
Jean, the “baroness,” and her successors! But 
what does Ulster mean by “ the reversion”? The 
“limitation,” the “destination,” nay, even the 
“remainder,” would be intelligible. But surely 
such a term as “ the reversion” is unknown to the 
peerage student. Again, a limitation “to the heirs 
male and female of the patentee’s body” is so 
loosely worded as to be quite unintelligible. It 
must be sup that heirs general (or “ of line”) 
is meant, and not heirs male of the body. If so, 
it should, at least, have been clearly stated. Yet 
in the text we find the other hypothesis. The first 
lord is there said to have had— 

“1. David, his heir. 

1, Anne—Sir W. Cunninghame. 

2. Elizabeth m. Sir Francis Ruthven Knt., and had 


1. Isabella, who by disposition [sic] of David, 2 
Lord, or (sic) his estates, and became mess Ruth- 
ven. 


What can Ulster denote by such a term as 


“disposition”? Is he ignorant that, abstracting 
from a competent express resignation of the 
honours, followed by a regrant from the crown, 
they could not be diverted from the original 
channel? We are left entirely in doubt as to 
whether this suggested “ disposition” implies all 
this, or whether it assumes an uninstructed power 
of nomination, or a mere “‘ designation ” (as in the 
Sinclair case), or a resignation and regrant of the 
estates alone, not affecting the honours. This 
ignorance of Scottish practice and the use of these 
unfortunate terms is rendered incomprehensible 
when we are told by Ulster that— 

“In matters concerning Scotland, Lyon King-of-Arms, 

whose knowledge of Scottish Peerage Law — Peerage 
incidents is unsurpassed, never fails me. My warmest 
thanks are also due to Mr. R. R. Stodart of the Lyon 
Office.” —Preface to Burke’s Peerage (1883). 
I caninot believe that either of these gentlemen, 
whose reputation in these matters stands de- 
servedly so high, can be responsible for the above 
unscholarly statements. And yet the contents of 
Sir Bernard’s work would seem to have the sanc- 
tion of Lyon King-of-Arms, for he has recently 
committed himself to the statement that it is “ the 
best work of its kind ” (Genealogist, October, 1882). 
But perhaps “some of your readers more learned 
in this — department than myself” may be 
able to solve the problem. Meanwhile, we must 
believe that if these gentlemen had revised “the 
matters concerning Scotland” contained in this 
Peerage, “that book” (if I may venture to quote 
the words applied by Lyon to Mr. Foster’s Peer- 
age) “ would eve had a chance of being greatly 
better and more trustworthy than it is ” (1.). 

To return to the “disposition.” T. T. asserts 
that Sir W. Cunninghame “ was excluded from 
succession to the peerage by the second lord,” and 
a prepares us for his discovery by reminding us 
that 

‘It is well known that......peers of Scotland some- 
times had power given them in their patents to nominate 
heirs to succeed to their titles along with their estates.” 
T. T. also alludes to resignations, but these are 
beside the point, as he does not even suggest one 
in the Rathven case. 

In support of this assertion he refers us to “the 
Ratherford Peerage.” This he doubtless thinks is 
a potent precedent, from the notoriously and ex- 
ceptionally ample terms of the clause warranting 
the nomination. Let us apply it, then, to the Ruth- 
ven peerage. (1.) In the Rutherford case the 
faculty is duly instructed ; in the Ruthven case it 
isa mere guess. (2.) In the former case it was 
exercised by the patentee (to whom it was granted); 
in the latter, it would have been exercised by the 
patentee’s son (to whom, even on T. T.’s hypo- 
thesis, it would not have been granted). (3.) In 
the former case there was a nomination to the 
honours ; in the latter there was none. (4) Even 
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supposing that the evidence in the latter case 
were equi-ponderant with that in the former 
(which we see it is not), yet the Rutherford 
nomination, as Riddell has most judiciously 
observed ,— 
** cannot......as nevertheless has strangely happened be 
uoted or referred to as a proper rule or illustration in 
the matter of peerage conveyancing, especially in limi- 
tations. It can never there be a fit subject of technical 
or fair precedent ; nay, to appeal to it in a case for sup- 
port, with this view, would betray a confession of the weak- 
ness, indeed desperate character of the latter.” 
And if this be true of such a case as Rutherford, 
where there is at least an express (if inexact) nomi- 
nation to the honours, what shall we say of such a 
document as this pretended Ruthven nomination, 
where there is the most scrupulous abstention 
from any terms which could possibly comprise the 
honours? Yet T. T. innocently observes :— 

“We do not know the exact tenor of the Ruthven 
patent, but it evidently (!) contained some such clause.” 
And in proof of this assertion he puts in evidence 
a settlement of the estates in 1674, which, as the 
veriest tyro will at once perceive, could not, and 
did not even purport to, convey the honours / 
When T. T. has read a little peerage law, he will 
perceive that he could not have adduced a more 
fatally blasting document. Jf, as he contends, it 
was in virtue of this entail that Jean assumed the 
honours at her brother’s death, then, from his own 
—* it is clear that she assumed them wrong- 

y- 

We know that, even in such cases as the Ross 
charter of 1686 and the Bargeny settlement of 
1688, the insertion of the “ title and honour” in a 
collateral clause were inept as regarded the dignity 
(though the Bargeny, like the Ruthven, limitation 
was not on record). But even they are not found 
in the Ruthven entail, where the assumption of the 
“arms and surname” is the only condition to be 
implemented under the substitutions. And yet, 
according to T. T., 

“The title was evidently (!) destined to pass along 
with the estates, and did so; Jean, as Lady Ruthven, 
was served heir of entail and provision of her brother.” 
Alas! T. T. is evidently unaware of the charter to 
the spurious “Viscountess of Oxenford” on her 
similar assumption a few years later, or, to take 
but one instance, of George Durie of Grange, a 
wrongful claimant of the Rutherford honours, hav- 

* ing been served (1733) as “ George, Lord Ruther- 
ford,” heir “ of line, entail, and of provision” to 
the Earl of Teviot (Lord Rutherford). 

It may be urged, however, that “Lady Rath- 
ven” could not have openly assumed the title in 
the teeth of a patent precluding her succession. 
Alas! such cases were by no means uncommon in 
Scotland—witness again Newark. Though that 
barony (of about the same date as Ruthven) was 
limited by the patent to heirs male of the body, it 


was assumed by a daughter of the second lord on 
his deatb, and borne by her and her heirs for a 
century on the strength of a purely fictitious re- 
signation and regrant of the honours! Nor would 
there seem to be any reason why it might not 
have survived like Ruthven, had not the right to 
vote been challenged at a pinch, and thereafter 
disallowed. 

Bat at least, it will be said, no pseudo-“ baro- 
ness” could have been summoned as a peeress to 
a coronation. Even in this, however, I can adduce 
a case which quadrates precisely with that of 
Ruthven. Lord Oxenford—a title created about 
the same time as Newark and Ruthven—was 
anxious, having no male issue, to divert the suc- 
cession in favour of his daughter. He did not, 
however, obtain the necessary regrant upon resig- 
nation, notwithstanding which his daughter as- 
sumed the title at his death (1705), and was 
succeeded, like “Lady Ruthven,” in her titular 
dignity by her son and heir. In this case the 
existence of a rival claimant in the person of an 
heir male brought matters sooner to an issue 
(1733), and the titular “ Viscount,” though, of 
course, cast, fought hard on the plea of “ 
sion,” specially, but in vain, founding on a corona- 
tion writ,— 

“summons to be present at the coronation of his present 
Majesty, which is superscribed by his Majesty, and 
signed by the Earl of Sussex, depute Earl Marshal of 
England.” 

This, I submit, is conclusive. 

Lastly, as to my contention that the alleged 
right to this barony is even now traversible. It is 
notorious, as in the case of Willoughby of Parham, 
that the contrary doctrine rules with us, but that 
in Scotland no right could be derived from a 
wrongful sitting in Parliament that could enure 
in favour of the “‘ peer’s” heirs or ennoble their 
blood. And even more forcibly would this rule 
apply when there had not been an actual sitting 
in Parliament, but only an assumption of peerage. 
Thus, in the striking case of Lindores, the right of 
the heirs male collateral was disallowed in 1793, 
though they had borne the title and even voted at 
the elections since 1736. Thus these assumers of 
the Lindores honours were recording their votes 
“without protest or question” during the very 
period when, as T. T. triumphantly reminds us,— 

“James, then Lord Ruthven, voted at nearly all the 
elections of representative peers after his succession in 
1782 till his death in 1783." 
This would obviously bear directly upon Ruthven, 
whenever that title may be challenged. 

I trust I have now set this case in a very dif- 
ferent light to that deducible from the impetuous 
crudities of Ienornamus and T.T. Mr. Foster's 
Pyrrhonism in this matter is deserving not of 
abuse but of all praise, for he has brought to light 
a state of things which has hitherto been unsus- 
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pected, and which—so long as we are not vouchsafed 
the evidences which can alone justify the assump- 
tion of the honours and sublimate this dignity 
from its parlous state—is surely little less than a 
discredit to the whole Scottish peerage. T. T. has 
rashly said of him, that— 

“ Had he d a slight acquaintance with Scottish 
Peerage bebe would hardly have blundered so 
glaringly.” 

The readers of “N. & Q.” will perhaps agree 
with me that T. T. should himself acquire, before 
in rushing into print, at least an elementary 
knowledge of the peerage law of Scotland. 
J. H, Rovunp. 
Brighton. 


Tue Cross Keys vii. 67).—I am unable 
to say which of the Popes first made special use of the 
keys as a badge or cognizance. When the power of 
the keys came to be exclusively arrogated by the 
chair of St. Peter, the symbol of two (or even three) 
keys, which had always belonged to the see of 
Rome, would obtain a special significance. It 
must certainly have been placed on the Papal 
banner as soon as such a thing ever appeared in 
the field, which would probably be soon after the 
Countess Matilda’s bequest to the Holy See. In 
Ciaconius (Vite et Res Geste Pontificum, Rome, 
1601 and 1677, a.p. 432, Vita Sexti III.) the first 
representation occurs of a coat of arms, or shield 
with emblems, as belonging to the see (I enclose a 


_ , hasty sketch ; the bearings are simply the decussated 


monogram and the symbolic letters A w). Ciaconius 
refers (at p. 82,ed. 1677) to Turrigius(Torrigio), Sacre 
Grotte Vaticane, Rome, 1635, p. 605, for a curious 
bronze seal, dated about a.p. 400, on which St. 
Peter is represented in a boat, with one oar and a 
mast on which hang the two keys. Motto around 
in uncials: ‘‘S. Domini Stephani de Paccaronibus 
Prioris St. Petri.” This is not far from a.p. 432, 
and may point to a first assumption of a cogni- 
zance by the see or by Roman ecclesiastics during 
the gradual recovery of the Christian or spiritual 
power of Rome after Alaric in 410. I think the 
mosaics in Sta. Maria Maggiore were begun about 


the former date. R. Sr. Joun Tyrawuairt. 
Oxford. 


Moroni, in his Dict. of Eccl. Matters, without 
fixing precisely the date of the earliest use, 
mentions several instances of their early use. 
Thus he points out that the statues of Boni- 
face VIII. (1294) and Benedict XII. (1334), 
in the crypt of St. Peter's, carry “le due 
chiavi papali nella mano sinistra” ; that Innocent 
III. sent to “ Calogiovanni re dei Bulgari il ves- 
sillo di S. Pietro,” emblazoned with the cross and 
keys ; and that a similar standard was in the hand 
of a figure in the mosaics of the apse of the old St. 
Peter's. Clement VI., 1348, put up the cross keys 
at Avignon. The Legate Albornoz, 1357, had 


them put up in most of the communes of the Papal 
States, by permission of the reigning Pontiff. In 
a ceremonial compiled about 1191 the Pope, on 
taking possesso of St. John Lateran, is presented 
with the keys of the basilica and palace, “ quia 
specialiter Petro......data est potestas claudendi et 
aperiendi...... et per ipsum omnibus R. Pontifici- 
bus,” &c. And this rite was in use at least as 
early as Paschal II. R. H. Busx. 


Dovste Caristiran Names (6" §. vii. 119).— 
In Mr. Chester Waters’s interesting little book on 
parish registers it is stated (p. 40) that the custom 
of giving more than one Christian name is of 
Italian origin, and no instance earlier than the 
end of the thirteenth century is cited. I have 
come across an instance which may show that the 
custom was both more ancient and more general. 
It is the case of “ Karolus Constantinus princeps 
civitatis Vienne” (in Gaul), son of the blind Em- 
peror Lewis III. of Provence, and grandson of Boso, 
King of Provence (fl. 904-65). This double name 
is expressly given to him by Flodoard (sub ann, 
931, 951) and his copyist Richer (sub ann. 951), 
but M. Gingins la Sarra, who has written a mono- 
graph on this unhappy prince (Archiv fiir schwet- 
zertsche Geschichte, viii. 77-116, Ziirich, 1851), 

ints out that it is not attributed to him in any 

nown charter. He quotes (p. 90) two charters 
of 943 in which Conrad the Peaceful, King of 
Arles, calls Charles Constantine “ consanguineus 
noster,” and I fancy it is not impossible that the 
occurrence of a double Christian name at so early 
a date may be explained by supposing a confusion 
by a scribe between “Constantinus” and “ con- 
sanguineus.” W. A. B. Cooxiper. 

Magdalen College, Oxford, 


An early instance is supplied by the St. John’s 
(Cambridge) admission registers. We find at 
p. 90, 1. 25, anno 1648, the name of “George 
Gilbert Pierce.” This is the only instance down 
to July 1665. P. J. F. Gantitioy. 


Tennis (6" §, iii. 495; iv. 90, 214; v. 56, 73; 
vi. 373, 410, 430, 470, 519, 543; vii. 15, 73, 134). 
—aAt the last reference this discussion is brought 
toa point at which it can hardly be allowed to 
drop, because we are at last brought to the true 
issue. J. D. tells us that in O.F. the forms tenis, 
tence, &c., are found all with the same meaning. 
But that is just it. What is meant by “found”? 
Will J. D. give us any quotation for tenis? Will 
he say in what glossary he discovered it? I do 
not care nearly so much about the Languedoc 
form tenso, for which a quotation is given; but 
I thirst for some proof of the existence of the 
“found” form tenis. Alas! only a few lines 
further we are told that tenis is not found, and 
that it is only “suggested” by “the form[s] tens 
or tense,” which are not at all suggestive of it. 
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Observe how tens is here inserted for the first 
time, as a bridge to lead us from tense to tenis, 
All this is trifling with your readers; for the 
Latin form which would produce the imagined 
tents is different from that which would produce 
tenise. The only forms really “known” are tenise 
(English) and tense (French). The suffixes would 
be quite different. Tense could be formed from 
a Latin stem tens- or tent-; but tenise only from a 
stem ten-. I object to equating tenise to tenis, and 
still more to equating tenis to tense. 
Wa ter W. SKeat. 
Cambridge. 


“We are Seven” (6 §S. vi. 469).—There is 
ample authority to justify the reading of the first 
line, “‘ A simple child, dear brother Jim,” viz., that 
of the poet himself in the first, second, and third 
editions of the Lyrical Ballads, published in the 
years 1798, 1800, and 1802. In the edition of 
1815, Poems by William Wordsworth, including 
Lyrical Ballads and the Miscellaneous Pieces of 
the Author, 2 vols. 8vo., the first line of We are 
Seven is printed thus, “—-— A simple child,” 
and has continued to be so printed in subsequent 
editions. The only other alteration that I have 
noticed is in stanza vii. 1. 3, where ye has been 
substituted for you in the phrase, “ Yet ye are 
seven.” Whether the earlier or the later reading 
of a line should be adopted by an editor is a large 
question, upon which I am not about to enter. In 
this instance both readings have the sanction of 
the poet. The Rev. Henry Twells will be quite 
able to vindicate his choice, and Mr. Wuiston will, 
I trast, be ready to acquiesce in the selection of 
the earlier reading when he sees upon what autho- 
rity it is based. W. E. Buckuey. 


In the centenary edition of Wordsworth’s Poeti- 
cal Works will be found, in the t’s own words, 
the explanation of Mr. Wutston’s difficulty (vol. i. 
p. 182):— 

* My friends will not deem it too trifling to relate that 
while walking to and fro I composed the last stanza first, 
having begun with the last line. When it was all but 
finished, I came in and recited it to Mr. Coleridge and 
my sister, and said, ‘A prefatory stanza must be added, 
and I should sit down to our little tea-meal with greater 
pleasure if my task were finished.’ I mentioned in sub- 
stance what I wished to be expressed, and Coleridge 
immediately threw off the stanza thus :— 

* A little child, dear brother Jem.’ 
I objected to the rhyme ‘ dear brother Jem’ as being 
ludicrous, but we all enjoyed the joke of hitching in our 
friend James T.’s name, who was familiarly called Jem.” 


G. F. R. B. 


Escuatotocy (6% §. vi. 470).—I have the 
following books and pamphlets on the subject of 
— Hope, besides Dr. Pusey’s and Canon 

‘arrar’s :— 


The Two Paths; or, Canon Farrar’s Eternal Hope 
Briefly Examined. By the Rev. J. Bennett, M.A., ln- 


cumbent of Park Chapel, Chelsea. John F. Shaw & Co., 
48, Paternoster Row, E.C. 128 pp. 

The Unsafe Anchor; or, Zternal Hope a False Hope. 
Being Strictures on Canon Farrar’s Westminster Abbey 
Sermons. By C. F. Childe, M.A., Rector of Holbrook, 
Suffolk. William Hunt & Co., 12, Paternoster Row, E.C, 
1878. 133 pp. 

Hell and its Torments, as described by Eye-witnesses 
and Others, With Remarks byT. R. Geo. John Steven- 
son, 54, Paternoster Row. 1870. (9d.) 67 pp. 

Brief Scriptural Evidence of the Doctrine of Eternal 
Punishment for Plain People. G. Morish, 24, Warwick 
Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C. (1d.) 16 Pp. 

On the Use of aiwy and aiwyog for “ Eternity” and 
“ Eternal.” Being a Letter to the Editor of The Bible. 
Treasury. By J. N. D(arby). W. H. Broom, 25, Pater- 
noster Square. 1878, 13 pp. 

There is also a book I read some years since by 
a Rev. Mr. Minton on conditional immortality. 
Mr. Jukes and Mr. Cox take the same view. 
There is another slightly divergent branch of 
eschatology on which information would be in- 
teresting—the present and future state of the 
dead, with visionary descriptions of the future life. 
Among books on this subject I may mention :— 

The Day after Death. By Louis Figuier. 

Post Mortem. William Blackwood & Sons. 1881. 


7 pp. 
4 Little Pilgrim in the Unseen. Macmillan & Co. 
1882, 147 pp. 
Canon Luckock’s After Death (Rivingtons, 1881, 
271 pp.) can hardly be cited in either of these 
categories, though it is certainly eschatological ; 
it is ‘an examination of the testimony of primi- 
tive times respecting the state of the faithful dead 
and their relationship to the living.” 
Hastines C. Dent. 

The fullest information on the subject generally 
will be found in the very copious bibliography on 
this and kindred points appended to “ The 
Destiny of the Soul: a Critical History of the 
Doctrine of a Future Life. By W. R. Alger. With 
a Complete Bibliography of the Subject (4977 
Books) by Ezra Abbot, Librarian of Harvard 
College. New York, 1878, octavo.” Copies may 
be had of Mr. Quaritch in Piccadilly. For re- 
views since the publication of Dr. Farrar’s book 
search must be made personally in the volumes of 
the leading reviews and magazines, while a book- 
seller is the most likely source for information as 
to pamphlets. No list has yet been published, so 
far as I am aware. W. E. Buckuey. 


Many references to articles concerning this sub- 
ject will be found in Mr. W. F. Poole’s wonderful 
volume, An Index to Periodical Literature, 1883, 
under the headings “ Annihilation,” “ Eschatology,” 
“Eternal Punishment,” “Future Punishment,” 
“ Future State,” “ Hades,” “ Hell,” “ Immortality,” 
“Intermediate State,” “ Resurrection,” and “ Re- 
tribution.” J. R. 


Tae “ Nive (6 S. vi. 429).—The 
statues may either represent nine eminent citizens 
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of London, or those referred to in Dryden's distich 
(The Flower and the Leaf), or William IIL’s privy 
councillors :— 

Sir William Walworth, who stabbed Wat Tyler, 
the rebel, 1374-1380. 

Sir Henry Pritchard, who in 1356 feasted Ed- 
ward III., with 5,000 followers; Edward, the 
Black Prince ; John, King of Austria ; the King 
of Cyprus ; and David, King of Scotland. 

Sir William Sevenoke, who fought with the 
Dauphin of France, built twenty almshouses and 
a free school (1418). 

Sir Thomas White, who in 1553 kept the 
citizens loyal to Queen Mary during Wyatt’s 
rebellion. 

Sir John Bonham, appointed commander of the 
army raised to oppose the progress of the great 
Solyman. 

hristopher Croker, famous at the siege of Bor- 
deaux, and companion of the Black Prince when 
he helped Don Pedro to the throne of Castile. 

Sir John Hawkwood, one of the Black Prince’s 
knights, and immortalized in Italian history as 
“Giovanni Acuti, Cavaliero.” 

Sir Hugh Caverley, famous for ridding Poland 
of a monstrous wild boar. 

Sir Henry Maleverer, generally called “ Henry 
of Cornhill,” who lived in the reign of Henry IV. 
He was a Crusader, and became the guardian of 
“ Jacob’s Well.” 

Dryden’s nine worthies are: Joshua, David, 
and Judas Maccabeus; Hector, Alexander, and 
Julius Cesar; Arthur, Charlemagne, and God- 
frey of Bouillon. 

The privy councillors of the king were : (Whigs) 
Devonshire, Dorset, Monmouth, and Edward 
Russell ; (Tories) Caermarthen, Pembroke, Not- 
tingham, Marlborough,and Lowther.—Dr. Brewer’s 
Dict. of Phrase and Fable, pp. 618, 967. 

Pratt. 

Callis Court, St. Peter’s, Isle of Thanet. 


In a note to Bliss’s edition of Bp. Earle’s Micro- 
cosmography the following title-page is given :— 

“The History of the Nine Worthies of the World ; 
three whereof were Gentiles: 1. Hector, son of Pria- 
mus, King of Troy. 2. Alexander the Great, King of 
Macedon, and conqueror of the world. 3. Julius 
Caesar, first emperor of Rome. Three Jews: 4. Joshua, 
captain-general and leader of Israel into Canaan. 5. 
David, King of Israel. 6. Judas Maccabzeus, a valiant 
Jewish commander against the tyranny of Antiochus. 
Three Christians: 7. Arthur, King of Britain, who 
courageously defended his country against the Saxons. 
8. Charles the Great, King of France and Emperor of 
Germany. 9. Godfrey of Bullen, King of Jerusalem. 
Being an account of their glorious lives, worthy actions, 
renowned victories, and deaths,” 12mo, No date. 


G. P. will find the nine worthies in Shakespere’s 
Love's Labour's Lost. F. B, B. 


They are given as follows in Gerard Legh’s 
Accedens of Armory, 1562 (fol. 38): “Duke 


Joshua, Hector, David, Alexander, Judas Macca- 
beus, Julius Caesar, King Arthur, Charlemagne, 
Guy, Earl of Warwick.” R. D. W. 


On this subject see an article entitled “The Arms 
of the Nine Worthies, and the Tomb of Robert, 
Duke of Normandy,” in the Herald and Genea- 
logist, vol. i. p. 175. J. H. Crarx. 


Famitires of Nicnott anv Rovs (6 §. vii. 
89).—If P. H. L. will write to me, I can supply 
him with the information he seeks, being descended 
from the same ancestor of Rous as Philippa, the 
daughter of Sir Anthony Rous. 

H. T. M.A. 

Clyst St. George, Topsham. 


Yarpitey anp Yearpiry Famities (6" §. 
v. 27, 172, 377, 458; vi. 489).—It seems to me 
that all our evidence is in favour of the identity 
of these names. No arms are recorded by Sir 
Bernard Burke under Yeardley, but several coats 
are given under Yardley and Yardeley in his 
General Armory, 1878. In the Extracts from the 
Churchwardens’ Accounts of the parish of Badsey, 
Worcestershire, for the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, contributed to No. 1 of the Midland 
Antiquary by Rev. T. P. Wadley, I find the two 
forms used, as far as I can see, indifferently. Thus 
we have Jone or Jho’ Yardeley, 1533, 1536, 
and 1544; Yelya’ (Gillian ? suggests Mr. Wadley) 
Yardley, 1538; while in 1567 we read of Rychard 
Yerdley as churchwarden. It seems extremely 
improbable that there should be two distinct 
families of Yardley and Yerdley living contem- 
poraneously in the same parish, especially when 
the very unsettled orthography of the day is taken 
into consideration. Indeed, the Badsey accounts 
exhibit the wildest varieties of spelling in the 
names of constantly recurring individuals whose 
identity cannot be doubted. Concerning the 
Governor of Virginia and some contemporary 
members of his family, particulars will be found 
in the Calendar of State Papers: Colonial, 1574— 
1660. Sir George Yeardley, the husband of the 
fair lady from “ beautiful English Sussex,” pic- 
tured in the Christmas number of Our Continent 
for 1882, is recorded as chosen to be Governor of 
Virginia 1618, op. cit. 19; knighted and goes to 
Virginia, 20; arrives, April, 1619, 40, 68; occurs ~ 
as Governor, 1619, and again, 1626-7, at various 
places, 9-287; chosen to present grievances from 
Virginia, 74; besides numerous letters and peti- 
tions signed by Sir George both as Governor and 
Councillor. The death of Sir George Yeardley is 
certified (op. cit. 86) in a letter of Governor Francis 
West, Dec. 20, 1627. His estate and his brother 
Ralph Yeardley, apothecary, will be found re- 
corded ibid. 98, 107. Another of the name, Argol 
Yeardley, Councillor of Virginia, is mentioned 
ibid. 340. His Christian name would seem to 
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have been derived from the family of a Capt. 
Samuel Argoll, also of Virginia, occurring in the 
same Calendar. Iam uncertain whether to attri- 
bute to the Yeardleys a singular form which I find 
in the registers of Aston -juxta- Birmingham 
(Midland Antiquary, No. 1), where there is the 
entry of the marriage in 1607 of Thomas Wyerdley 
and Dorothy Was...ll. In Misc. Gen. et Her., 
new series, vol. iii. p. 453, Raphael Yardeley, 
gent., is named as one of the trustees to the 
marriage settlements of Barnaby Ensor, of Wilne- 
cote, and Agnes Alport, of Hatherton, Jan. 14, 
1578-9. In the Genealogist, vol. ii. p. 215, 
Johannes Yerdell occurs in a note to the Visita- 
tions of Northumberland, 1615, as granting lands 
in London to Robert de Grey, a.v. 1339. This 
may have been a medieval Yardeley or Yeardely. 
C. H. E. 
New University Club, 


A few particulars concerning Yeardley, one of 
the founders of Virginia, will be found in Hotten’s 
Original Lists of Persons of Quality, &c. (1874). 

HiRonDELLE. 

See Ollier’s History of the United States, vol. i.; 
and Anderson’s Colonial Church, vol. i. 

Epwarp H, Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


In Original Lists of Emigrants who went to 
America, 1600-1700, appear the names of Sir 
George Yeardley and his family, as follows:— 

“Living at James Cittye.—S* George Yeardley, 
knight; Temperance, Lady Yeardley; Argall Yardley ; 
Frances Yeardley ; Elizabeth Yeardley. These are from 
Lists of the Livinge and Dead in Virginia, Feb. 16, 1623,” 

Srrrx. 


Nomismatic (6 S. vi. 449).—I find the token 
described thus in Conder’s Arrangement of Pro- 
vincial Tokens, 1798, p. 143: “O. Remains of an 
ancient fortress, Bungay halfpenny. Ex. ‘ Bigods 
Castle.’ R. A figure of Justice, standing for 
change, not fraud. Ex. ‘1794.” It may help 
your correspondent to further information to know 
that most of these Bungay tokens were payable 
“‘ by Samuel Prentice.” W. Parisi. 


CuristopHER Moor (6% vi. 450).—With 
regard to the latter part of Mr. Moor’s query, the 
arms he mentions are nearly the same as those 
borne by three families of the same name, with a 
difference. Moore, of Stockwell, Arg., a chevron 
between three moorcocks sable, combs, wattles, 
and legs gules. The Moores of Frampton Hall, co. 
Lincoln, descend from the previous family, and 
bear quarterly, 1, Arg., a chevron engrailed sa., 
between three moorcocks ppr.; 2, Arg, on a 
chevron sa., between three unicorns’ heads erased 
sa., as many besants; 3, Az., a chevron be- 


tween three demi-griffins or; 4, Sa., on a fess 
cotised or, between three coneys courant arg., 


as many escallops of the field. Moore, of Moore 
Hall, co. Mayo, Or., on a chevron engrailed, be- 
tween three moorcocks sa. 

All these familes claim to be descended from 
the Mores of Barnborough (the family of Sir 
Thomas More, the chancellor), but none mention 
the name of Christopher in their various lineages. 
Christopher was the name of Sir Thomas More’s 
cousin, Sir Christopher More, of Loseby, who 
died 1549; he was Sheriff of Surrey 24 and 31 
Henry VIII., and King’s Remembrancer of the 
Exchequer, but his arms were Azure, on a cross 
argent, five martlets sable. Srrerx. 


Tuomas Grey, Marquess or Dorset (6% §, 
vi. 516).—The statement in Burke that in 1512 
the Marquess of Dorset went as Commander-in- 
Chief to Spain, “accompanied by his brothers, 
Lord Thomas Howard, and the Lords Brooke, 
Willoughby, and Ferrers,” does not mean that 
any one of the four noblemen mentioned was re- 
lated to the marquess, but only that his three 
brothers went with him, and also Lord T. Howard 
and the lords above mentioned. W. L. will find 
in Stow’s Annals a list of the chief nobles who 
accompanied the marquess, including “the Lord 
Howard, son and heire to the earle of Surrey, the 
L. Brooke, the L. Willoughby, the L. Ferrers, the 
L. John, the L. Anthony, the L. Leonard Grey, 
all three brethren to the marques, Sir Griffith ap 
Rice, Sir Maurice Barkley,” and many others. 

Epwarp So.ty. 


I have not the edition of 1831 of Burke’s Ez- 
tinct and Dormant Peerage before me, but the 
paragraph in the edition of 1866 runs as follows: 
“In the expedition were also his lordship’s 
brothers, Lord Thomas Howard, son and heir of 
the Earl of Surrey, and the Lords Brooke, Wil- 
loughby, and Ferrers.” If the text of the edition 
of 1831 is the same as that which I have just 
quoted, the mistake is one of W. L.’s own making, 
and not Sir Bernard Burke’s. Of course, none of 
these noble lords, who are here mentioned by their 
names, was brother of Thomas Grey, Marquess 
of Dorset. Sir B. Burke only states that they 
accompanied the marquess and his brothers in the 
expedition to Spain. G, F. R. B. 


Tae Druips §. vi. 428).—Some writers 
of authority are Prof. G. Rawlinson in 
The Origin of Nations, R.T.S., 1877, pp. 135, 
139, 142; and Prof. J. Rhys in Celtic Britain, 
S.P.C.K., 1882, pp. viii, 67, seqq., on “ Aryan 
Polytheism of the Celts: Druidhism derived from 
the Aborigines.” See also, among earlier writers, 
Polydore Vergil, lib. i. Ep. MarsHA.t. 


Vourtear Esrors (6@ §. vi. 449).—There are 
many nouns plural in form which usage permits to 
be united with a verb in the singular, ¢.g., news, 
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ethics, mathematics, numismatics, &c.; others 
which may, with equal propriety, be used with a 
verb either singular or plural, ¢.g., politics, tactics, 
&c.; but the two words noted by Miss Busk— 
remains and vespers—should, I think, always be 
united with a verb in the plural. 
Frepericxk Davis. 
Palace Chambers, St. Stephen's, 8.W. 


The words mentioned are not si , but 
plural, as in Latin, “ Ad reliquias vite lacerandas 
et distrahendas ” (Cic. Quint., 15 fin.) ; “ Vesper 
(sc. hore) de Dominica fiant” (Breviary rubrics, 
passim); “Si vero in aliqua Dominica...... tam in 
primis quam in secundis vesperis et matutinis” 
(ibid.). So in French, “Aux 1" Vépres” 
(Paroissien, passim). F. 

Bp. Hatfield's Hall, Durham. 


“Remains” seems to me a genuine plural. 
Johnson gives an instance of “a remain,” but 
adds, it is commonly used in the plural. It is the 
exact equivalent of relliquie in Latin, “ Relliquias 
Danaum atque immitis Achillis.” Again, “ ves- 
pers” and “matins” mean the evening and morning 
prayers ; in French, vépres and matines. 

J. Carrick Moore. 

“T HAVE SAVED THE BIRD IN MY Bosom” (6 
S. vi. 449).—It was Sir Ralph Percy, Knt., fourth 
son of Henry, second Earl of Northumberland, 
who, fighting on the Lancastrian side, at the battle 
of Hedgely Moor, in Northumberland, uttered this 
sentence, when dying, in allusion to his promise 
and oath to King Henry VI, which he had faith- 
fully kept. E. H, A. 


Sir Apranam Heme, Barr. (6% S. vi. 469). 
—A pedigree of Hume, of Wormleybury, is given 
in Burke’s Pxtinct Baronetage, p. 2 of the Supple- 
ment. A son of the first baronet took the name 
of Evelyn. Siema. 


Earty Parise Recisters on Parer (6% §. 
vi. 467).—The mandate for keeping registers in 
parishes was first issued in 1538, and again in 1558, 
1597, and 1603, It was only in the mandates of 
1597 and 1603 that parchment was particularly 
ordered to be used; before then they were “ mostly 
of paper.” A notice of this is in Burn’s Parish 
a in a note by Thomas Packstone, Vicar 
of Weston, near Bath, in 1603, as follows:— 

“ In the first yeare of King James (1603) it was ordered 
by a Canon of the Church that all Registers of Churches 
should be written over againe in parchment, whereas 
before most were written on paper, and so they should 
continue for ever: whereupon Mr. Doc Powell, the 
Archdeacon of Bathe, commanded me to write this 
Register Booke againe, as now it is, out of the oulde 
Register, truly and word for word, without any addition, 
as far as it did reach to. The oulde Register to this day 
I keepe, aud meane to leave it to posteritie.” 

Probably most register books once copied were 
destroyed, few being as careful of them as Mr. 


Packstone. This would account for their scarcity at 
_ Very likely economical motives, as Mr. 
HITE suggests, may have had some weight in 
the choice of material. In the parish accounts of 
St. Margaret’s, Westminster, in 1538, the sum of 
twopence was paid for a new register book. 
Srrix. 
“No doubt in many instances the original paper books 
contained earlier entries than were copied into the parch- 
ment registers provided in accordance with the order of 
Convocation in 1597. Thus, at Little Houzhton the 
parchment book commenced in 1558, but the original 
paper book, from which the transcript was made, has 
entries up to 1540. This original register is the only 
one I have found in the neighbourhood. There is another 
paper book at Ecton, corresp di g in all r pect with 
the parchment copy, but from the regularity of the writ- 
ing it is evident that this is alsoa copy. It is, in fact, 
the rough draft of the entries made from the old book 
— to their being copied. At Little Houghton, 
ides the original paper register, there is a long narrow 
book, which bas been used for a similar purpose as that 
at Ecton. In the original paper book the entries of 
baptisms, marriages, and burials are all mixed together, 
while in the second paper book they have been carefully 
separated, previous to being fairly written out in the 
parchment register.” 
The above is from an interesting little tract called 
“The Parish Registers of Northampton. A Paper 
read before the Committee for Local Antiquities 
of the Architectural Society of the Archdeaconry 
of Northampton on the 7th July, 1862, by the Rev. 
H. L. Elliot, Curate of St. Giles, Northampton. 
(For Private Circulation.)” Mr. Elliot mentions 
that the original paper book at Little Houghton 
is preserved, and in very good condition. 
In Burn’s History of Parish Registers in Eng- 
land (second edit., p. 6) it is stated that the fol- 
lowing payment occurs in the Churchwardens’ 
Accounts of Thame, Oxon, “ 1539, Itm., P¢ for a 
—_ of Pap’ for the Registr Boke ijdj.” Whether 
register 


is still in existence I am unable to 
say. G. F. R. B. 


Paper was used generally and habitually on the 
eastern side of England, fully a century before it 
became similarly familiar in the Midland Counties, 
for all kinds of accounts. See my History of 
Prices, vol. iv. p. 590, 

James E. Rocers. 


Wetsn Heratpry (6% S. vi. 468).—I would 
observe that the arms of Edwards and Jerwerth, of 
Jevan and of Adda would be probably the same, 
the Welsh not using surnames in those times; the 
name would run Edward ap Jerwerth ap Jevan ap 
Adda (and so on) of Chirk. W. P. 

Woodleigh, Southsea. 


Joan or Arc (6 §. vi. 407; vii. 113).—There 
exists a contemporary portrait of Joan of Arc 
among the national archives at Paris. It is a 
marginal sketch on the original brief, taken, evi- 
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dently, during her trial, and represents an ecstatic 
damsel with a large nose. E. Prurose. 


Sin Ropert Watpore vi. 426).—The 
note in Pratt’s Gleanings, vol. i. p. 165, in 1804, is 
apparently from the earlier authority of Arch- 
deacon W. Coxe’s Memoirs of Horatio, Lord Wal- 
pole, Lond., 1802, for the same words are there, at 
vol. iv. p. 369, “ All these men have their price” 
(Bartlett). It was an interesting note of Mr. 
Tare which brought this to observation, for as it 
stood it was an unwortby and cynical remark. 

Ep. 


A Port prEscenpeD From a (6" §. vi. 
209, 352; vii. 138).-—It is interesting to learn, on 
the high authority of Sir Bernard Burke, that Mr. 
Tennyson’s “descent from the Plantagenets” is 
established. This, as James Hannay used to say, 
is “the right tap.” And, indeed, a certain poet, 
almost as distinguished in his way as the Laureate, 
once informed me that all poets are persons of good 
family, and that he himself was a striking example 
of this truth. “ And so,” he was good enough to 
add, “is Tennyson.” Under which circumstances 
it is curious that the late Mr. D’Eyncourt was not, 
I believe, in early life, very desirous to air his 
other name. As time went on he saw the error 
of this reticence, and gradually, as the Laureate 
became famous, the right honourable gentleman 
(for so he loved to be called) appeared as the Right 
Hon. Charles Tennyson D’Eyncourt—with a certain 
emphasis on the Tennyson. Last autumn I had 
occasion to search various ish registers in 
Holderness. I was struck te number of 
Tennysons whom I casually found there, and 
also by the fact that all of them were persons of 
humble rank. “John Tennyson, husbandman ”; 
“William Tennyson, labourer”; and soon. The 
Laureate is probably “too proud to care from 
whence he came,” and, of course, I do not affirm 
that these rural Tennysons were of his kin. It 
may be an accidental coincidence of name and 
place ; and as to that question there is at least 
one correspondent of “N. & Q.” whose opinion 
would be worth having. A. J. M. 

[The late Rt, Hon. Charles Tennyson D'Eyncourt, who 
was born in 1784, assumed the name of D’Eyncourt in 
1835, by royal license, in compliance with his father’s 
will, and as “senior coheir of the Earls of Scarsdale, 
Barons D’Eyncourt of Sutton” (Landed Gentry, 1879).) 


In that simply written and most charming 


little book The Autobiography of the late Sir 


Benjamin C. Brodie, Bart., published by his son, 
the second baronet, 1865, the writer says :— 

“ My aunt used to boast that we had somehow royal 
blood in our veins (that of the Plantagenets) an honour 
peer friend oe Edward Long has shown to be 

y many thousand persons of various grades, from 
Princes down to cobblers and carpenters,”—P. 3. 
JAYDEE. 


Sir Wittiam Moreton anp Dame Jane HIS 
Wire (5" S. x. 349, 517; xi. 11, 221, 412, 472, 
518; xii. 53, 115).—For a long time it has been 
my endeavour to ascertain some particulars con- 
cerning this lawyer, who filled the office of Recorder 
of the City of London, and was the last male heir 
of the ancient family of Moreton, of Little Moreton, 
in Cheshire, dying in 1763 ; but the only mention 
found is the following incidental allusion, in the 
memoir of Lord Chief Justice Eyre, in Lives of 
Eminent Englishmen, by G. G. Cunningham, Glas- 
gow, MDCCCXXXVII.:— 

“ At this period [¢. ¢., 1761] Sir William Morton [sic} 
was Recorder of London. He had quitted the practice 
of the bar, and confined himself to the duties of that 
respectable office. He had been brought into Parlia- 
ment by the influence of the Duke of Bedford, and was 
respectable from private fortune as well as public 
situation. He was now getting old (sixty-four), and 
applied to the Court of Aldermen to appoint a deputy 
to assist him in his official duties. The Common Ser- 
jeant, the second Jaw officer in the Corporation of Lon- 
don, had an evident claim to such an appointment. Mr. 
Nugent, a most amiable and excellent man, though of 
no great professional name, now filled that situation, 
These gentlemen, however, having differed on some 
points of legal discussion that had been officially pro- 
posed to their consideration, such a coolness had en 
place between them that Mr. Eyre, who had gained the 
favour of Sir William Morton [sic], was now proposed 
by him to be deputy-recorder, and his influence over- 
bearing that of Mr. Nugent, obtained the appointment 
for him.”—Vol. v. p. 475. 


Sir William Moreton died in 1763, aged sixty- 
seven years, most probably in London, and was 
most likely borne past the old home of his race to 
his grave at Astbury Church, in Cheshire, where 
his mother and wife had already been buried. 
Allusion has been before made in the pages of 
“N. & Q.” (5™ S. xi. 221, 412, 473) to the hatch- 
ment, once above his tomb—Moreton quartering 
Macclesfield—which has now been destroyed, on 
which, in addition, onanescutcheon of pretence, were 
blazoned the arms of his wife, Dame Jane More- 
ton, who predeceased him in 1757, aged sixty-one 
years. She was presumably from this escutcheon 
an heiress in the strict heraldic sense of the term, 
not having brothers; and though investigations 
show that she married twice before she became 
the wife of Sir William Moreton in 1741 (in 1732 
Mr. Cooper, and afterwards, in 1733, Mr. Lawton, 
of Lawton), these circumstances do not affect her 
arms, 

Prior to the destruction of the hatchment a 
friend of mine made a sketch of the arms upon it 
in trick. Those on the escutcheon were, 1 and 4, 
Sable, three triple bars argent, a chief ermine ; 
2 and 3, Azure,a Greek cross or, charged with 
five cockle-shells of the field, between four fleurs- 
de-lis argent. It must, however, be observed 
that the heraldry of undertakers is not always 
correct, and that time and damp might have 


altered the original tinctures; and an increase 
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to the difficulties of tracing her parentage is the 
arms not being at all remarkable or unique. In 
order to ascertain the maiden name of Dame 
Jane Moreton and her parentage every inquiry has 
been made, and many people specially skilled in 
heraldry and genealogy consulted, but without 
success, The question is, therefore, finally sub- 
mitted to “N. & Q.,” in the hope that some of 
its readers may be able to elucidate the point 
which has so long proved a difficulty. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“Tae Batt,” &c. (6 vii. 90, 
118, 136, 158).—I think that O. is mistaken when 
expressing his opinion that this book was first 
pa lished in 1807. I have reason to believe that 
it was a favourite book with children before that 
date; say, probably, between 1800 and 1807. I 
have no proofs to adduce, but I have arrived at 
this conclusion from the comparison of certain 
dates and circumstances well known to me. 

Hac 


I think O. is mistaken in supposing the 1807 
edition to be the first. I have a copy printed for 
J. Harris, successor to E. Newbery, Jan. 1, 1807. 
On the title-page is, “Said to be written for the 
use of his children by Mr. Roscoe.” It has fourteen 
woodcuts, H. 8. W. 


Wace ror Wacss (6 §. ii. 387 ; iii. 11, 235, 
278).—I am inclined to suppose that this is an 
archaism, or perhaps a provincialism, which I 
have heard applied in Cheshire to the payment 
made by children for their education at the 
national school, ¢. g., ‘‘ school-wage.” From an old 
MS. book in my possession, containing “ Extracts 
from Congleton Corporation Cash Books,” the 
following may be quoted in illustration (Congle- 
ton is an ancient borough in the county of Chester): 

1588. 
~~ W™ Tilman Schoolmaster his Quarter’s 


age 
Thos Davenport the Reader 
To Smith tending the Wood 


1589, 
S&* Roger the Curate his Q™ Wage 

1590. 
M* Tilman Schoolmaster towards his Wage 16 
D* his Q™ Wage and part of another 5 0 


Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Sussex Brickmaxine Terms (6 S. vi. 425). 
—Hack, “a flat bank or ridge of earth.” This is 
from the O.N. hagi, a pasture, a field—properly 
an enclosed or fenced plot of ground—connected 
with Du. haage, a hedge ; Low Sax. hagen; Germ. 

a hedge, an enclosure. Skintle, “to shift 
bricks edgewise.” This word is connected with 


Da. schuin, schwins, sloping, aslant, schwinte, a| 405). 


slanting position; Low Sax. schiens, schiins, 
oblique (Bremisch-Niedersax. Wort). Schiens 
represents an older skiens, which may be repre- 
sented by Sw. dial. skinnta, to dry, to form wrin- 
kles or curves, as something exposed to the fire. 
The Lancashire sken, to squint, and squint itself 
are related words. Skintle is a frequentative form 
of skinnta, J. D. 


The terms mentioned are not peculiar to Sussex. 
With the exception, perhaps, of lew and lew-rods, 
which I have not heard before, they are all used 
by the brickmakers of this neighbourhood. The 
definitions of crowd, skintle, and soil given by Mr. 
Sawyer are not quite correct. Crowd is to take 
the bricks off the hack and place them on the 
crowding-barrow, upon which they are wheeled to 
the clamp. Skintle, or,as I have heard it pro- 
nounced here, skinkle, is ‘to shift the bricks edge- 
wise when on the hack to complete the drying. 
When the bricks are put into the clamp they are 
presumed to be sufficiently dry for burning, and do 
not require shifting again. Soil: this term is used 
for the fine ashes screened out from the breeze, and 
not for the mixture of ashes and clay. 


Guasscock, Jun. 
Bishops Stortford. 


Hanoer S. ii. 266 ; 6% S. v. 227, 353; vi. 
76, 137, 176, 354).—Hangar is the common word 
in France for a rustic stable or cart- or tool-shed. 
This is the derivation of the word given in Brachet 
and Egger’s Etymological Dict.:— 

“Le gree dyyapoc (estafette) avait donné par la 
forme dyyapia le latin angaria (obligation de fournir 
aux courriers de l’empereur les moyens de transport— 

uis, station of relayaient les courriers impériaux), d'ot 
e dérivé angarium, lieu couvert, hangar ou l'on ferrait 
les chevaux des courriers; angarium est locus ubi suffer- 
antur equi dit un texte de la basse latinité). Hangar 
s’est étendu du sens spécial & toute remise pour abriter 
des ustensiles ou des charivts.” 

R. H. Bosx. 


Scortanp THE Sixteenta Century 
vi. 470).—I believe that Ridpath’s Border History 
of England and Scotland is still the best authority 
on border subjects. The date is 1776. Srrix. 


Hienert Famirty (6% §. vi. 470).—Thomas 
Aldersey, M.D. (b. 1704), of Aldersey and Spur- 
stow, co. Chester, eldest son of the Rev. Samuel 
Aldersey, Rector of Wigan, married Mary, eldest 
daughter and coheiress of Cornelius Hignett, Esq., 
of Darland, and died s.p. in 1743 (Burke’s Hist. 
of the Commoners, i. 100). John Hignett, Esq, 
of Rowton, co. Chester, married Mary, daughter 
of John Cotgreave, Esq., Mayor of Chester in 
1735 (Ibid., i. 532). Thomas Wright, Esq., of 
Offerton and Mobberley, co. Chester, married, 
about the middle of the seventeenth century, Mary, 
daughter of John Hignet, of London (Ibid. iii. 
HIRonDELLE. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Avrnors or Quotations Wanrep (6" §, vii. 
150).— 
» “ A word unkind,” &c., 


is from Moore's Lalla Rookh, “ The Light of the ox 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

A History of the Papacy during the Period of the Re- 
By Mandell Creighton, Vols. I. and IL., 
1378-1464. (Longmans & Co.) : 

In these two volumes Mr, Creighton presents us with 

the first instalment of an extensive scheme—the history 

of the Papacy during the period of the Reformation— 
which he hopes hereafter to continue to the dissolution of 
the Council of Trent. He has chosen the history of the 

Papacy as the central point in his investigation of the 

age of reforms in doctrine “ because it gives the largest 

opportunity for a survey of European affuirs as a whole. 
e aims at giving not merely a sketch of the relations 
of the Popes to the religious movement, but a complete 
account of the Papal curia from the great schism to the 
final rejection at Trent of all hope of reuniting Western 
Europe under the sway of the Popes. Mr. Creighton 
has preferred for the most we to turn into appendices 
accounts of the original authorities and recent works on 
each branch of his subject. Not only are these very 
full and complete sections extremely valuable in them- 
selves, but they also show the wide reading by which the 
writer has for years been preparing himself for a work 
on so large a scale as to carry one back to the sixteenth 
or. seventeenth century. The German and Italian 
relations of the Papacy are worked out with special 
lavishness of detail; and if this makes the perusal of the 
work somewhat wearisome, it is only right to remember 

that Mr. Creighton is anxious not only to give his im- 

pressions and conclusions, but to place before us the 

evidence on which they are based. Here and there in 
the earlier chapters, but more especially in the sym- 

thetic and brilliant narrative of the pontificate of 

ius II. (with which the second volume concludes), those 
who had the pleasure of attending the author’s lectures 
at Oxford years ago will recognize many passages which 
have not yet faded from their memory. In many places, 
if we may say 60, the author seems to be so bent on doing 
justice to all parties that the dry light of his impartiality 
has an irritating effect on readers who prefer a little 
more prejudice and a little more life. But, all things 
considered, this is a fault on the right side, and is pro- 
bably due to the extraordinary acquaintance of the 
author with all the contemporary and modern literature 
of every part of his subject. When Mr. Creighton com- 

letes his history we shall have for the first time in 

nglish an accurate and complete account of the most 
important factor in Euro’ politics during a period of 
absorbing interest, based throughout on the latest re- 
searches and discoveries, and worthy of being placed 
among the classics of English historical literature. We 
may add that a full index enables one to treat these 
firet two volumes as to some extent an independent work. 


Some Account of My Life and Writings: an Auto- 
biography. By the late Sir Archibald Alison, Bart., 
D.U.L. Edited by his Daughter-in-law, Lady Alison. 
2 vols. (Blackwood & Sons.) 

Born at Kenley, in Shropshire, on Sept. 29, 1792, Sir 

Archibald Alison, after a comparatively uneventful life, 

died at Possil House, near Glasgow, on May 23. 1867. 

Fortunately for his own reputation, Sir Archibald 

never kept a journal, where he jotted down bis hasty 


opinions of his contemporaries. Being, however, of 
opinion that “an author, who has met with any 
degree of success, owes a brief account of his life and 
writings to both his family and his country,” he sat 
down, and with full and calm deliberation wrote 
his autobiography. Some fifteen years after his death, 
this account of his life and writings has now been 
ublished under the editorship of his daughter-in- 
aw, Lady Alison. Such a book could not fail to con- 
tain much interesting matter, since the position in 
society of the author brought him in contact with many 
of the most celebrated men of his time. Lord Palmer- 
ston, Miss Edgeworth, Telford, Carlyle, Macaulay, Arch- 
bishop Longley, Lord John Russell, Lord Clyde, Mr. 
Gladstone, and many other distinguished persons, all 
figure in these volumes. The disquisitions, however, in 
which Sir Archibald occasionally indulges on various 
subjects are both tedi and place, though the 
evident self-complacency with which he writes his own 
life makes much amends for his occasional prosinese, 
and is at times irresistibly amusing. At one period in 
his career, after he had been called to the Scotch bar, 
the great object of his ambition was to attain a pro- 
minent position in political life. Later on he changed 
his mind, and in the year 1834 accepted the post of 
Sheriff of Lanarkshire, having previously refused the 
offer of the office of Solicitor General for Scotland in 
Sir Robert Peel's first ministry. In addition to his 
voluminous History of Zurope, he wrote the lives of 
Jobn, first Duke of Marlborough, Lord Castlereagh, and 
Sir Charles Stewart, and he was also a frequent con- 
tributor of articles to Blackwood’s Magazine. We must 
congratulate Lady Alison on the careful manner in 
which she has performed her editorial duties. Little 
will be found in these volumes which will offend either 
the living whose names appear there, or the most sen- 
sitive friends of those who are mentioned in the auto- 
biography, but who are, alas ! no longer with us. 


The Epic of Kings: Stories retold from Firdusi. By 
Helen Zimmern, (Fisher Unwin.) 
From the evil Deevs, Firdusi teaches us, came the art of 
writing ; so that we have to thank them fora good many 
things, not the least of which is the present book, in 
which the accomplished biographer of Lessing has para- 
phrased, with some needful abridgment, the great Per- 
sian epic of the Shah Nameh or “ k of Kings.” She 
has not, it is true, done it directly out of the original 
tongue, but has freely employed the excellent French 
version of Prof. Mohl. Like Mr. Lang in his transla- 
tion of the Odyssey, she has chosen as her medium 
the simple language of Shakspeare and the Bible; and 
it must be admitted that she wears that quasi-archaic 
garb with considerable ease and dignity. So little of im- 
portance in the way of making Firdusi understood in 
this country has hitherto been effected, that Miss Zim- 
mern’s accounts of the “ gestes "—as the old chroniclers 
would call them—of Feridoun and Zal, of Kai Khosrau, 
of Rustem and Isfendiyar, and all those ancient heroes 
who, seen through the “moony vapours” of tradition, 
seem to us like the phantoms of giants, have a freshness 
and interest which should make her volume no mere 
success of a season, but a permanent addition to English 
literature. To this end, as she gratefully admits in her 
preface, she has not wanted the kindly aid of friends. 
Mr. Edmund Gosse has contributed a fine introductory 
poem, entitled “ Firdusi in Exile,” which tells the story 
of the poet's latter days in picturesque narrative stanzas ; 
Miss A. Mary F. Robinson has supplied some of the 
metrical versions in the body of the work; and Mr. L. 
Alma Tadema is represented by a couple of effective 
etchings. But for a certain very un-Oriental garishness 
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in the binding, the Epic af Kings might be pronounced 
to be an unqualified success in book production. 


Ancient Wood and Iron Work in Cambridge. By W. B. 

Redfarn. (Cambridge, Spalding; London, Kent & Co.) 
We have reccived the fifth and sixth parts of this publica- 
tion, an earlier number of which we noticed some time 
ago. Inthesixth part we find the commencement of figures 
and descriptions of specimens of woodwork in King’s 
College Chapel, belonging to the former half of the six- 


59; Belgium, 15; German countries, 81; Italy, 
27; and Spain and other countries, 19. Upon arrangi 

the titles in classified order, we find that 1 may be placed 
in philosophy, 9 in theology, 28 in sociology, 97 in his- 
tory, 19 in natural science, 23 in the useful and fine arts, 
and 137 in literature. Leaving out of consideration the 
comprehensive division of literature, we then discover 
that Englieh bibliography has been chiefly devoted to 
history and science; America has had most to show in 
history and sociology, and has done more work in natural 


teenth century. The drawings in these bers are 
excellent, and the names of Messrs. Stewart and J. Willis 
Clark vouch for the accuracy and interesting character 
of the descriptive letterpress. 

No. 5 contains, inter alia, a sketch of the early seven- 
teenth century cabinet which stands in the Queen's 
Room in Trinity College Lodge ; it is supposed to have 
belonged to Dr. Nevile. 


Five Minutes’ Daily Readings of Poetry. Selected by 
H, Sidney Lear. (Rivingtons.) 

Tux title of this book and its preface have the dis- 
advantage of suggesting that its best students would be 
that objectionable race who learn Sanscrit while they 
shave, and Tamil while they lace their boots, and who 
generally finish their career ina padded room. Apart 
from these considerations, and regarded as a collection 
of extracts solely, Mr. Lear's compact volume has plent; 
of variety, and a great many pages which deserve muc 
more than a five minutes’ study. 


Ws bave received a reissue of Mr. Stokes's pleasant 
Restormel (Longmans), now decorated with a woodcut 
of the old castie, and enriched with a long note. Mr. 
Stokes’s portraits of the hunting parson and the old- 
world lawyer (who rode the circuit like Henry Fielding) 
are well worth reperusal. 


Cuartts Eystor, the head of one of the oldest 
Catholic families in the kingdom, and a man of mark in 
many ways, died on Monday, Feb. 19, in the sixty-sixth 
year of his age, at his seat at East Hendred, in Berk- 
shire. He was the eldest son of the late Charles Eyston, 
of Hendred, who was one of the first Catholics appointed 
to discharge the duties of the county shrievalty, soon 
after the Emancipation Act. By his mother, Maria 
Teresa, daughter of Peter Metcalfe, of Barnborough 
Hall, Yorkshire, he was the senior representative of Sir 
Thomas More. Mr. Eyston himself was born in 1817, 
and succeeded in 1857 to his father’s property, which 
has been for five centuries in the hands of his amily in 
unbroken descent. Mr. Eyston lived a somewhat retired 
life, devoting himself to mathematical and astronomical 
studies, and was constantly consulted by the authorities 
of the Catholic Church in England on points connected 
with the ecclesiastical calendar. Asa herald and genea- 
logist he was also well known. The pages of “N. & Q.” 
{only last week did the initials C. J. E. appear | bear 
ample witness to versatility of talents in the scholar we 
have lost. In 1863 Mr. Eyston married Agnes Mary, 
fifth daughter of Michael Henry Blount, of Maple- 
durbam, near ing, who survives him, as well as bis 
three sons and two daughters. The walking staff of 
Cardinal Fisher and the tankard of Sir Thomas More, 
with innumerable other relics of the past, are religiously 
kept at Hendred House. Evernarp Greens, F.S.A. 


Tue BretiocraPny or 1882—From a paper by Mr. 
H. R, Tedder in the last number of the Monthly Notes 
of the Library Association we learn that the subject of 


bibliography received last year no less than 314 distinct |. 


additions, whether of books or articles, of which the 


United Kingdom contributed 57; America, 56; 


than any other country; France has been rich in 
history and biography; Germany in history and the 
arts; and the chief proportion of Italian bibliographies 
has fallen in history and biography. 

Messrs. Mitcue.tt & Huenes issued The Records 
of the Anglo-Norman House of Glanville as a quarto 
volume, illustrated with two portraits of Serjeant Glan- 
ville, Speaker to the House of Commons in the reign of 
Charles II., and his father, both copied in colours from 
the portraits in the Benchers’ dining-room, Lincoln’s 
Inn. It contains copious pedigrees, arms, &c., and 
ranges from 1050 to 1880. 


Aotices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

Mr, W. H. K. Waient, Public Librarian, Plymouth; 
has a few duplicates of the fine book plates of Thomas 
Hodson and Alderson Hodson, which he will be happy. to 
exchange for others of equal value with any collectors 
who may not already possess them. 

G. H. T.—Will you write to Mr. W. J. Thoms on the 
subject? His address is 40, St. George’s Square, Bel- 
grave Road, London, 8.W. 

G. 8. B.—The meaning is not fright ; it is simply that 
they were in danger of losing their lives. 

E. G. W. asks where he can procure the words of a 
parody on the marriage ceremony, commencing— 

“To have and to hold, 
To keep and to scold.” 

W. H. 8. (“ Oyster Proverb ”).—See “ St. James's Day, 
July 25,” in Thiselton Dyer’s British Popular Customs. 

F. M.—William Woodfall, the printer and Parlia- 
mentary reporter, was the brother of Henry Sampson 
Woodfall, the printer. 

W. B. P. (“Pour oil on the troubled waters ”).—We 
do not think that anything further can be said as to the 
earliest use of this phrase than can be found in ‘ N, & Q.,” 
6t §, iii, 69, 252; iv. 174; vi. 377. 

T. W. Wess (“Sing Old Rose,” &c.).—See “N. & Q,” 
5th 8. ix. 425. 

(“Pity the sorrows,” &c.).—By Rev. Thomas 

088. 


Brra.—Prof. Seeley. 
A. Rroxarps (“ Wellington ”).—Consult Alison's His- 
NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements' and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 

exception. 


France, | to this rule we can make no 
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FREDERIC 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS PUBLISHED BY 


NORGATE. 


A GRADUATED SERIES OF 
GERMAN READING BOOKS. 


Adapted for Schools and Private Tuition by 
DR. ©. A. BUCHHEIM, 
Professor of German in King's College, London. 


(1) EASY GERMAN READINGS. 


1. NIEBUHR’S GRIECHISCHE HEROENGE- 
SCHICHTEN. With Notes. Questions for Conversation. ont 
P Vv y. Tw h Edition. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


2. GOETHR’S ITALIENISCHE REISE. (Sketches 
from Goethe's Travels ia Italy.) With Notes, 
tod" Vocabulary. Sixth Edition. 19mo. cloth, $s. 6d. 


3. SYBEL’S PRINZ EUGEN VON SAVOYEN. 


(II.) DEUTSCHES THEATER. 


(A Collection of Modern German Plays.) 

Part I.—Contents: 1 2. DICHTER UND PAGPF. 
3. DER HAUSSPION. With Notes and Vocabulary. Eighth 
Edition. 12mo. 2a. 6d. 

Part Il.—Contents: 1. DER PROZESS. 2. 
3. LI*T UND PHLEGMA. With Notes Vocabulary. Third 
Edition. 12mo. cloth, ts. 6d. 

Parts I. and II. together in 1 vol. 4. 6d. 

Part ITI.—Contents: DER AGENT. In Ae Acts. By 

SACKLARDSR. With Notes. Second Edition. 12mo. cloth, 


amt) ) SCHILLER'S NEFFE ALS ONKEL. 


With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. Tenth Edition. 1gmo. 
cloth, ls, 6d. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


(IV.) HUMBOLDT’S NATUR- UND REISE- 


BILDER. Abridged from his “ Reise in die Equivoctial-Gegenden 
des neven Continents” ‘Personal Narrative of Travel, &c.), » 
“Ansichten der Natur.” With Notes, Glossary, and 
Biographical Notice of the Author. 


Third Edition, 12mo. cloth, 6d. 


SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL. In 
German, with English Vocabulary, by T. MATTHAY. 


Second Edition, 8vo. cloth boards, 52. 


SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL 


System). on Translation, Notes, 
of Grammar, by L. 
(UNFELS and A. C, WHITE. 


Fifth Edition, 12mo. 5e. 6d. 


OLLENDORFF’S GERMAN METHOD. A 
New Translation (Unabridged) from the Ly —y Edition, by 
H. W. DULCKEN,—A KEY to the Exercises, 12mo. cloth, 3a. éd. 


Fourth Edition, 1%mo. cloth, 
APEL’S GERMAN SCHOOL GRAMMAR, 


according to Pr. Becker's Views. With a Complete Course of 
Exercises. KEY to the Exercises, 12mo. cloth, 3a. 


London: F. NORGATE, 7, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Price 1s. (Large Folding Sheet), 


TABLES of DECLENSION of the GERMAN 


(according to Becker', to be with every 
German Grammar. Arranged by A. Von BOHL 


Third Edition. Revised and Enlarged, 3e. 6d. 


LETTERS ard CONVERSATIONS, for the 
Use of English Students, to facilitate the 
French. With Notes A. NEVEU 

12mo cloth, 60. 


Les ECRIVAINS FRANQAIS, leur Vie et 
leurs uvres; ou, I'Histoire de la Littérateur Frangaise. Par 
P. BARREKE. 
19mo. cloth, 1. 6d. each, 
AHN’S PRACTICAL and EASY METHOD 
of LEARNING the FRENCH LANGUAGE. (NEVEO’S Edition.) 
FIRST COURSE. Ninth Edition. 
SECOND COURSE. Sixth Edition. 
The Two Courses, bound in 1 vol. cloth, 3a. 


Twelfth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 
BUCHHEIM’S FRENCH READER. Selec- 
tions in Prose and Poetry, with Notes and complete Vocabulary. 
Price 2s. 6d. each, 12mo. cloth, in Two Parts, 
NOUVEAU THEATRE FRANQAIS, 

12mo. cloth, 
A PRACTICAL GUIDE to the STUDY of 


the ITALIAN LANGUAGE. By A. BIAGGI, late Professor of 
talian in Queen’s College, London. 


New and thoroughly Revised Edition, 12mo. cloth, 5e. 
BIAGGI'S PROSATORI ITALIANI. Ex- 
tracts from Italian Prose Writers (from the Thirteenth Century te 
basy Sentences, 


the Present Time). by a Selection of 
with Notes for Beginners. — 


Eleventh Edi.ion, 18mo. cloth, 3e. 


MARIOTTI'S ITALIAN GRAMMAR. Re- 


vised and tmoreved by A. GAL"ENGA, late Italian Professor at 
King’s College, Londou.—A KEY to the Exercises, 12mo. sewed, 1s. 


Price 5a, erown 8vo. cloth, 


I POETI ITALIANI MODERNI. Extracts 
from Modern Italian Poets (from Alfieri to the Present Time 
With Notes and Biographical Notices by LuUIsA a. MEMIVALE. 

Third Edition, 8vo. cloth, 3a. 6d. 


EURIPIDIS ION. _ With Explanatory Notes, 


Introduction (on the G etres, &c ). Ya Questions for Ex- 
amination, by CHANLES D.D. 


Price 3s. 64. 8vo. cloth, 


The PROMETHEUS VINCTUS of ZSCHY- 


LUS, Edited from the rf of Dindorf, with English Notes, by 
the Kev. J. 8. WATSON, M.A 


Ninth Edition, temo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
IHNE’S LATIN SYNTAX. A Short Latin 
Syntax, with Exercises and Vocabulary, by Dr. W. IHNE. 
Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 
The ODES of PINDAR. Translated into 


nglish Prose, Say Noves and a Preliminary Dissertation, by 
F mh. PALEY, M. 
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